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Consumer credit advanced to a new all-time 
in November...... 
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while noninstailment credit showed little change. 
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SPARKED by good Christmas trade and better than 
usual seasonal volume of construction put in place, economie 
activity advanced moderately in December. Contributing 
to the strength in consumer demand was the continued high 
and stable level of personal income which was extended 
through the fourth quarter. Department store sales in 
December registered a substantial gain from November 
after adjustment for the usual seasonal increase. Residential 
construction starts, after allowing for the customary winter 
slow-down, represented an advance of about 8 percent, 
This segment has been an important factor of strength in 
the economy, and the spurt since the middle of the year 
has pushed the total number of housing starts in 1949 to a 
record high in excess of a million units. 

Despite the substantial gains made in important segments 
of the economy since mid-summer, total activity at the 
vear end was not up to the peaks reached in the latter part 
of 1948. Moreover, personal income remained at the 
slightly reduced level which has prevailed throughout the 
vear, although real income was essentially unchanged. 
An important depressing factor was the persistent decline, 
particularly during the last half of the year, in business out- 
lays for plant and equipment—a trend which businessmen 
reported would be extended at least into the early part of 
1950. The volume of employment in December was a little 
below that of a year ago. The economy did not absorb the 
additions to the labor force during the year, and the num- 
ber of unemployed in December was 3 million as against 
2 million a vear ago. 


By the Office of Business Economics 


Industrial production advances 


A sharp rise in steel production in December more than 
offset the decline in automobile production which resulted 
from the model change-overs, so that total industrial output 
increased substantially over November. 

The December gain represented a resumption of the up- 
ward trend which began in mid-summer but was interrupted 
in October and November by work stoppages. Increases 
during the month also occurred in the output of most meta! 
fabricating plants using steel as a major raw material. 
Major shut-downs for model change-overs in the automobile 
industry reduced output to less than 50,000 cars in the 
second week of December, a drop of more than one-half the 
November rate. By the end of the month, however, weekly 
assemblies again topped the 100,000 mark, with planned 
production schedules pointing to a further increase. 

1 
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Rapid rise in steel 


The rapid recovery in steel output following the settlement 
of the work stoppage is clearly illustrated in chart 2. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings—which had dropped to a 
daily average rate of 30,000 tons during the strike period— 
was back to 231,000 tons by the end of November r, and then 
advanced further to an average close to 250,000 tons in 
December. This not only represented an increase of more 


Chart 2.—Production and Capacity of Steel Ingots and 
Steel for Castings 
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than 8 percent over the prestrike volume, but was also the 


highest monthly operating rate since May. 

‘Despite the gain from the midsummer low, 
production in general at the end of the year was still below 
Its peak in the autumn of 1948. 


industrial 


Lower coal production 


Of particular significance for the volume of output in gen- 
eral was the situation in the bituminous coal industry. Out- 
put of bituminous coal under the shorter workweek in effect 
in December totaled 35 million tons compared with 44 million 
tons in November, when the industry operated under the 
standard workweek for a large part of the month. Despite 
this sizable reduction, output in December was only mod- 
erately below current over-all consumer requirements. Coal 
consumption has been declining steadily as compared with 
last year, owing in part to the lower level of industrial ac- 
tivity and in part to the continued shift from coal to petro- 
leum and natural gas. 

Nevertheless, there was a substantial decline in the stocks 
of coal on hand in consuming industries. Stocks declined 
from 74.2 million tons on July 1, 1949, the effective date of 
the shorter workweek, to 45.3 million tons on December 1, 
1949. This was equivalent to 39 days’ supply at the average 
rate of consumption in November and compares with 68 
days’ supply on July 1, 1949, and 47 days’ supply on the 
same date a year ago. Railroa':, which were in the most 
reported only 24 days’ 


unfavorable position in this respect, 
working supplies on hand, a factor which led to some curtail- 
ment in train service. 


January 1950 


Demand at retail steady 


The most important area of stability throughout 1949 was 
in the consumer sector of the economy. In November busi- 
ness volume at most retail stores advanced more than sea- 
sonally, but because of the model changeovers already refer- 
red to, sales of motor cars declined, leaving the total volume 
of trade about the same as in October. Paced by home- 
furnishings sales, which by November had advanced about 
12 percent from the trough in April, purchases of non- 
automotive durable goods continued to recover from the 
reduced levels of last spring and summer. 

Retail trade at most nondurable-goods stores also edged 
upward in November, particularly in the food, apparel, and 
general merchandise lines. The improvement in_ sales 
volume was extended in December at department stores, 
with a 6 percent advance marking the sharpest gain for any 
month in 1949. 


Consumer credit rising 


A progressively larger proportion of retail trade during 
1949 was financed by credit rather than from the current 
income or the accumulated savings of consumers. Although 
the cite. of consumer credit to disposable income in 1949 
was substantially above that in any other postwar year, it 
was still somewhat below the peak of over 11 percent in 
1940, as shown in the chart on page 1. 

The volume of consumer credit outstanding reached a 
peak of $17.8 billion at the end of November, more than $2 
billion above the same month in 1948. This increase resulted 
entirely from a one-fourth advance in the volume of install- 
ment credit in the 12 months ending in November, and 
reflected expanded use of credit finance the purchase of 
automobiles: throughout the past year—and, more recently, 
of other durable goods, as depicted in the chart on the first 
page. Noninstallment credit—inecluding charge accounts, 
service credit, and single-payment tended down 
slightly in 1949, although the usual seasonal rise is expected 
to be registered in charge accounts for the last month of the 


loans 


year. 

’ Earlier in the year, in the first quarter of 1949, total install- 
ment credit outstanding had declined almost $200 million as 
purchases of nonautomotive durable goods were reduced, 
though automobile installment credit remained steady. Ved- 
eral Reserve surveys indicate that during this period the terms 
of credit were generally more stringent than those required 
Credit regulations then prevailing. Then, 


under Consumer 
terms and the 


following successive relaxations of permissible 
decline in retail sales at the beginning of the year, substan- 
tial easing of actual terms developed. Since the termina- 
tion of Regulation W at the end of June, the most favorable 
down-payment and maturity terms have been materially 
more lenient than the permissible terms existing prior to the 
lapse of consumer credit regulations. 


Nonautomotive durables stimulated 


The upturn in inst: ment credit during the late spring 
and summer reflected in large part the greater availability 
of automobiles, a maier proportion of which are sold on the 
installment plan. The recovery of nonautomotive durable- 
goods sales beginning in August (partly due to loosened credit 
terms) augmented the total volume of goods sold on credit 
and quickened the rate of expansion in total installment 
debt. 

The expanded role of installment credit is typified by the 
experience furniture stores. Prior to June, installment 
credit sales volume in 1949 at these stores had been about 
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one-tenth below similar months in 1948. More recently, in 

October and November, credit sales of such stores averaged 

17 percent above the same months in 1949, while cash sales 
IS percent lower. At department stores, where install- 

edit sales are small relative to total sales, the pro- 

portion of installment transactions has risen from 7 percent 

in the first half of 1949 to almost 10 percent in the second 
f the vear, slightly higher than in 1941. 


half of th 


were 


ment 


Effects of rising consumer credit 
The expansion of credit during 1949 had the effect of sup- 


porting the volume of retail trade during a period in which 


personal incomes were moderately declining. At the same 
time, of course, a portion of future consumer income has been 
earmarked for the servicing and repayment of these debts, 
To a small extent the expansion of credit has also had the 
effect of increasing the unit costs of retailers. The proepor- 
tion of receivables te sales volumes has generally increased 
has been extended, on the average, for longer 


and credit 
This is reflected in the diminished ratio of 


periods of time, 


collections on installment accounts to receivables, which in 


furniture stores declined from 14 percent in November 1948 
to 11 pereent in November 1949, in household appliance 
stores from 15 to 12 percent, and in department stores from 
23 to 20 percent. 


Third Quarter Corporate Profits 


. 
FOLLOW ING three successive quarterly declines, corpo- 
rate profits turned upward in the third quarter of 1949, 
according to preliminary estimates of the Office of Business 
Economics. Third-quarter corporate profits, before taxes, 
amounted to $7.3 billion, 10 percent above the $6.6 billion 
earned in the preceding quarter. Although nearly as large 
as in the initial quarter of the year, corporate earnings were 
one-fifth below those recorded for the third quarter of 1948. 

Adjustment of the estimates for seasonal variations has 
rht effect on the third-quarter movement of total 


only 
corporate profits. On a seasonally adjusted basis also, 
profits ose about one-tenth. 

Improved margins were the main factor in the third- 
quarter recovery of corporate profits. Aggregate sales of 


the corporate business system showed little change in terms 
of quarterly totals, although in such major sectors as manu- 
facturing and trade some improvement towards the close 


of the rter is evidenced by monthly data. 

A significant part of the improvement in profit margins 
stemmed from the prevailing methods used by corporations 
in accounting for inventories as an element of cost of goods 
sold. ‘The predominant corporate practice is to charge in- 
ventories to cost of sales in terms of prior-period prices, 
rather than current replacement prices. This practice has 
the effect of including in the reported “book”’ profit figures 
an inventory pl fit or loss—the difference between the 
“hook prior-period) cost of inventories used up in pro- 
duction and their current replacement value. Inventory 


losses were smaller in the third quarter than in the second, 
the lesser decline of inventory cost-prices in the 


reflect ng 
Hence, lower inventory losses were reflected 


later period 
as increases in book profits and profit margins, 

Reduced inventory losses apparently do not fulty account 
for the third-quarter rise in corporate profit margins. Other 
factors appear to have contributed also. Information for 
their quantitative analysis is not available. However, it is 
evident that for the large manufacturing sector the sizable 
of the over-all profit margin was pervasive among 


increase 


industries and asset-size groups. 


Industrial pattern of third-quarter increase 


The third-quarter rise of corporate profits was centered in 
manufacturing and trade. Other major changes occurred 
in mining and construction. In mining, profits were reduced 


sharply, mainly because of curtailed output due to the 
reduced workweek and work stoppages in coal mining. An 
ipturn in volume of activity was reflected in markedly 
higher earnings in the contract construction industry. 
Profits in corporate manufacturing were 14 percent larger 
the third quarter than in the second. Three-fifths of the 
increase In manufacturing profits occurred in the 


automobile and chemicals groups, which accounted for less 
than one-fourth of manufacturing profits in the second 
quarter. In both these industries the expansion of total 
profits reflected mainly higher margins. In the case of 
automobiles, sales also advanced appreciably, as the in- 
dustry’s output during the quarter attained a record high 
Despite the disproportionately large share of automobiles 
and chemicals in the third-quarter increase of manufacturing 
there was fairly widespread improvement through- 
Fifteen of the twenty major manufactur- 
as contrasted with 


profits, 
out the industry 
ing groups realized increased earnings, 
five groups in the second quarter and only two in the first. 

Mention may be made of the further substantial rise in 
the third quarter of profits in the food industry, which, 
together with automobiles, had furnished the major excep- 
tion to the general pattern of decline in the previous quarter. 
Another noteworthy development was the large rise of profits 
in the textiles and apparel groups, which in earlier quarters 
had sustained sharp cuts in earnings. 


Three-quarters’ comparisons 


Comparison of the estimates for the first three quarters of 
1948 and 1949 provides a preliminary, but fairly compre- 
hensive, basis for discussing changes in corporate profits for 
the 2 years as a whole 

Corporate profits before tax amounted to $21.4 billion in 
the first 9 months of last year, a decrease of one-fifth from 
the total of $26.3 billion for the same months of 1948. 
Since total corporate sales were reduced only moderately 
over the period, the sharp decline of profits is accounted for 
very largely by a fall in profit margins. 

This fall, in turn, is traceable for the corporate sector as 
a whole to the feature of inventory accounting to which ref- 
erence has already been made. Profit margins were in- 
flated by sizable inventory profits in 1948, when prices of 
inventory goods were rising, and depressed by sizable in- 
ventory losses in 1949, when the course of prices was down- 
ward. The ratio of corporate profits exclusive of inventory 
profits and losses to corporate sales was higher in 1949 than 
in 1948. This means that the ratio of corporate sales prices 
to costs calculated on a replacement basis increased in the 
corporate sector as a whole, although there was wide varia- 
tion among individual industries. 

Of the five broad industry groups for which data are shown 
in table 1, in all except communications and public utilities 
profits were substantially reduced over the 1948 to 1949 
periods. ‘The 15 percent rise in profits before taxes recorded 
for communications and public utilities reflects continued 
strong and expanding demand and a further small increase 
in rates. Owing to public regulation, the rates charged for 
the services of these industries rose only moderately during 
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the postwar period of inflation and their profit increase was 
small, in contrast to the sharp uptrend in most other in- 
dustries. 

Mining sustained the sharpest profit decline (about one- 
third) of any of the five industry groups. In coal mining, 
where output was curtailed by work stoppages and a shorter 
workweek, corporate earnings were affected adversely by 
both a substantial reduction in sales and by the comparative 
sluggishness of operating costs. In the crude petroleum 
production indusiry, sales declined as a result of lessened 
export demand, but the sharpness of the contraction in 
profits was due chiefly to a worsening of cost-price relation- 
ships for the industry. 

Profits in the transportation group as a whole declined 
about one-fifth from the first 3 quarters of 1948 to the same 
period of last year. But, whereas total profits in nonrailroad 
transportation were reduced only moderately, railroad earn- 
ings fell by two-fifths. The high ratio of costs to receipts in 








Table 1.—Corporate Profits Before and After Taxes, First 3 
Quarters of 1949! 
[Millions of dollars] 
I before t I ix¢ 
Industry group 

First econd | 1 Fi | 
| quarte juarter quar quarter) q 1 

} 

All industries, total 2 7, 521 6, SSE 59 4,572 } 4, 39. 
| ee ‘ 244 202 148 168 138 106 
Manufacturing._ ; 4, 281 $, 550 42 2, 608 22 2, 454 

Metal industries 4 1, 962 1, 570 1, 757 1, 141 R82 1, 01 
Other manufacturing * 2,319 1, 980 2, 285 1, 467 2 1, 439 
Transportation .__....-- 152 28 304 46) s 130 
Communication and public utilities 475 442 439 RQ 65 258 
All other industries °___- -| 2,369 2,107 2, 326 1, 461 1, 294 1, 446 





1 Comparable data for the quarters of 1948 were published on p. 4 of the August SURVEY 
or CURRENT BusINEss. Annual corporate profits estimates by major industrial groups for 
1948 and revised estimates for the years 1942 through 1947 were published in the SURVEY 
for July 1949 on pp. 16-17. For similar data for the years 1929 through 1941, consult the 
National Income Supplement to the Survey July 1947, pp. 30-32. Concepts and methodol- 
ogy have been described in Trend of Corporate Profits, 1920-45 the April 1946 Survey, 
pp. 11-12. The principal change made since that statement was prepared has been to adjust 


for tax credits flowing from the carry-back of unused excess-profits tax credits and net operat 
ing losses; that is, these tax credits were added to profits after taxes in those years to which 
the tax credits were carried back 

flow from abroad of divi- 


2 Total = for all industries include the adjustment for the net fl 
dends and branch profits. 


3 Consist of iron and steel, nonferrous metals, machinery (except electrical), electrical ma- 
i] 





chinery, transportation equipment (except automobiles), and automobiles. 
4 Consists of food, tobacco, textiles, appare|, lumber and timber, furniture, pay nting 
rubber, leather, stone-clay-glass, and mis- 


and publishing, chemicals, petroleum and coal, 
cellaneous. 

§ Consist of agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; contract construction; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; services; and the international] balance adjust: 
Office of Business Economics. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerc« 
this industry explains the fact that a 10 percent decline in 
revenues produced such a sharp drop in earnings, even though 
the railroads were able to effect some reduction in total 
expenses. 

Prefits of trade corporations were about one-fourth lower 
in the first 9 months of 1949 than in the same period of the 
previous year. The decline was estimated to be somewhat 
larger in wholesale trade than retail trade. Wholesale sales 
were reduced markedly over the period, whereas the aggre- 
gate of retail sales was virtually unchanged. 

The limited information available for the corporate retail 
trade sector suggests, in addition to a substantially better- 
than-average earnings record of the automobile group, a sharp 
divergence of profit experience between the two other largest 
segments: general merchandise, which is heavily weighted by 
department stores, and food. Profits of general merchandise 
stores, whose sales consist to a large extent of items for 
which consumer expenditures have fallen, were reduced ap- 
preciably. Lower margins were, however, the main factor in 
the profit decline. In contrast, food-store profits rose over 


the period. Food stores not only maintained their dollar 
sales but also improved their margins. 
Corporate profits are estimated to have declined more than 
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one-fifth in manufacturing, as compared with one-sixth in the 
rest of the corporate system. That the decline in profits was 
relatively large in manufacturing is not surprising in view of 
the fact that the effects of the 1949 inventory recession on 
economic activity were concentrated in this industry. 

The downturn of business activity in 1949 would have 
had an even larger disproportionate effect on manufacturing 
profits if it were not for the fact that profits are realized on 
sales, rather than output. In 1948, when there was an 
accumulation of inventories, the sales of corporations fel] 
short of output; conversely, in 1949, when inventories were 
liquidated, sales exceeded output. This shift from inventory 
accumulation to inventory liquidation was much more 
important in manufacturing than elsewhere in cushioning 
the 1949 declines in sales and profits. Although from the 
first 3 quarters of 1948 to the same period of 1949 the dollar 
volume of output dropped significantly more in manufactur- 
ing than in the rest of the corporate universe, this was not 
true with respect to sales. The decline in manufacturing sales 
was moderate, and quite similar to that recorded for the 
other areas. 

Since the sales experience of manufacturing was not less 
favorable, the relatively large contraction of manufacturing 
profits in 1949 stemmed from a greater shrinkage of profit 
margin. It does not appear that this was due to a dispro- 
portionate impact of the shift from inventory profit to loss, 
The shift was of about the same relative importance in the 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing Present 
data—which are too tentative to constitute conclusive 
evidence—indicate that from the first three quarters of 1948 
to the same period of 1949 the ratio of profits exclusive of 
inventory profits and losses to sales changed little in manu- 
facturing as a whole but increased in the nonmanufacturing 
part of the corporate sector. It cannot be ascertained from 
available information whether this apparent lag in manu- 
facturing was due to less favorable changes in the relation 
between buying and selling prices for the industry or to other 
factors affecting current operations. 

In almost all of the 20 principal types of manufacturing, 
corporate profits declined from the first 3 quarters of 1948 to 
the corresponding period of last year. However, there was a 
wide divergence among individual industries in the rate of 
profit change. The experience of the automobile industry, 
where profits expanded 40 percent, was uniquely different 
from that of other manufacturing groups, where, in general, 
full postwar expansion of output occurred much earlier, 
Profits were well maintained in the food, tobacco, transporta- 
tion equipment, and the stone, clay, and glass industries. 
The other 16 groups all sustained declines, ranging widely 
from 10 percent in printing and publishing to 60 percent for 


sectors. 


textiles. 

With such divergence among individual industries, no 
striking pattern emerges when the industries are grouped into 
a conventional classification such as metal and nonmetal. 
Nevertheless, sales and profit margins tended to be main- 
tained somewhat better in the metal industries, even apart 
from the singular showing of automobiles. The largest 
relative declines in sales, profits, and margins occurred in the 
following eight nonmetal groups: textiles, apparel, lumber, 
furniture, paper, petroleum and coal, rubber, and leather. 

Major developments in supply and demand which affected 
the general working of the economy are mirrored in these 
profit changes. The 40 percent increase of profits in the 
automobile industry—attributable, in roughly equal propor- 
tions, to larger sales and margins—reflects the importance of 
expanding output in this industry in maintaining economic 
activity. 

The gradual easing of the high-level demand for fixed 
investment had adverse effects on sales and profits in several 
of the metal-manufacturing industries, although these effects 
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lessened by increased Government and export demand. 


were le 

Profits declined in the machinery industries but were main- 
tained in the transportation equipment group as investment 
expenditures by railroads were little changed over the two 
periods and purchases of military aircraft increased. In 


primary iron and steel production, corporate profits and 
sales in the first 3 quarters of 1949 matched those of the 
previous year. The major bolstering influence was the in- 
creased demand for iron and steel for automobile production 
and for residential and public construction. 

{mong the remaining manufacturing industries, there 
was a clear divergence of pattern as between food and tobacco 
and other nondurable groups relying directly on consumer 
demand. In the food and tobacco groups, sales, margins, 

nd profits in the first 3 quarters of 1949 were maintained 
the previous year’s levels. In contrast, large declines 
occurred in such industries as textiles, apparel, and furniture. 
These developments were in general conformity with changes 
in the pattern of consumer expenditures 


Table 2.—Percentage Change in Net Sales, Operating Profits, and 
Profit-Sales Ratios of Manufacturing Corporations, from First 
3 Quarters of 1948 to First 3 Quarters of 1919, by Asset Size 


~ 
Classes 


Changes by asset-size groups 


Quarterly surveys made jointly by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
on which the current profit estimates for manufacturing are 
based, provide data classified by asset-size groups for all 
corporate manufacturing industries combined. Percentage 
changes in sales, profits, and margins, by size groups, from 
the first 3 quarters of 1948 to the same period of 1949, are 
summarized in table 2. 

The data indicate that the decrease in profits was smaller 
for the larger corporations, and that this was due both to 
relatively better sales and to a smaller decline in margins. 
The record of corporations having assets of $100 million or 
more was particularly good. The experience of the next 
largest size group—with assets of $5-100 million—was 
markedly less favorable, although distinctly better than that 
of the three groups with assets of less than $5 million. 

Changes such as these could, of course, reflect merely 
shifts in industrial composition. Detailed information is not 
currently available to show to what extent, if any, this may 
have been the case. However, the indications are that there 
were genuine differences in the experience of large and small 
corporations, irrespective of industry, conforming to this 
general pattern. 


Changes in national income 


The availability of corporate profits estimates permits 
derivation of total national income for the third quarter of 
1949. (Data on other components of national income were 
presented in the November Survey.) Third-quarter esti- 
mates of national income by distributive shares may be 
found on page S—1 of this issue. 

National income in the third quarter was at the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $223.4 billion. This was the same 
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as the total for the preceding quarter, but 5 pereent below 
the peak rate of $234.3 billion reached in the last quarter 
of 1948. 

For the first 3 quarters of 1949 the annual rate of national 
income, at $224.3 billion, was only slightly below the 1948 
record yearly total of $226.2 billion. The major change in 
the distributive shares occurred in farm income. Largely 
because of lower farm prices, the aggregate net income of farm 
operators was reduced from $18.4 billion to an annual rate of 
$15.5 billion. The net income of farmers accounted for 
about 7 percent of the national income during the first 3 
quarters of last year. This share, although appreciably 
lower than that in the three preceding postwar years, still 
compares favorably with the proportion of national income 
accruing to farmers in the war and prewar periods. 

The corporate profits component of national income 
computed by adding to profits before taxes the inventory 
valuation adjustment in order to secure a measure of earnings 
from current production—declined from $32.6 billion in 1948 
to an annual rate of $31.7 billion in the first 3 quarters of 
1949. The proportion of national income formed by this 
measure of corporate profits was similar in the two periods 

Estimates of national income originating in the corporate 
system provide an alternative basis for appraising the 
relative position of corporate profits in the recent period. 
On this basis also, as shown in table 3, it is seen that the 
relative share of corporate profits inclusive of the inventory 
valuation adjustment was approximately the same in the 
first 3 quarters of last year as in 1948. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of National Income Originating 
in Corporate Business, 1918 and First 3 Quarters of 1919! 


First 
us junrte 
“yu 
In r tin pp w 00.0 
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( p ite | f 11.1 3 
‘ pu profit t 6 13.5 
In iluatio l 2.9 
Net t , 
B ¢ data for 1948 from July MY IVEY OF < RRENT BUSINESS, table 12: 1949 dataare 
I iT) 
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Corporate profits from current production in the first 3 
quarters of 1949 were thus maintained as a share of total 
national income and of income originating in the corporate 
sector. Only if profits are measured inclusive of inventory 
profits and losses—that is, without the inventory valuation 
adjustment-——does it appear that there was a worsening of 
the relative share of corporate profits. Profits on this basis 
dropped one-fifth from 1948 to the first 3 quarters of 1949— 
from $34.8 billion to an annual rate of $28.2 billion. 

The accompanying chart depicts the movements of cor- 
porate profits before taxes, with and without the inventory 
valuation adjustment, over the period since 1939. The 
difference between the two measures is greatest in periods 
of rapid price change, such as during the postwar boom from 
1946 to 1948. Corporate profits before taxes cre higher 
than the series including the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment when prices are rising. The opposite is true in periods, 
such as 1949, when prices are declining and the amount 
charged by corporate business for the inventory element of 
cost of goods sold exceeds its current replacement cost. 

The sharp difference in movement of the two profits 
series in 1949 helps to explain one striking aspect of recent 
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Taxes, With and 
Adjustment 


Chart 3.—Corporate Profits Before 


Without Inventory Valuation 
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steady flow of dividend 


corporate financial policy—the 
disbursements in the face of the apparent substantial decline 
in total profits. The line indicating corporate profits in- 
cluding the inventory valuation adjustment shows that 
earnings on a before-tax basis were well maintained in 1949 
after allowance is made for the difference between the 
“book’’ cost and the current replacement cost of inventories 
used up in production. Moreover, this measure actually 
increased on an after-tax basis, since aggregate tax liabilities 
declined by $2.5 billion, at annual rates, because of the sub- 
stantial drop in book profits, on which they are based. 


Accordingly, after account is taken of reduced dollar 
requirements for inventory replacement and for income 
available for distribution and _ re- 


taxes, corporate profits 


investment actually increased 3 quarters of last 


in the first 


CURRENT 
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year, to the record annual rate of nearly $21 billion. In 
addition to these, other factors such as diminished invest- 
ment needs in many industries and the unusually low pro- 
portion of dividend distribution throughout the war and 
postwar periods undoubtedly contributed to the mainte- 
nance of dividend disbursements in 1949. 


Note on Sources of Profit Estimates 


The statistical sources used in preparing the current esti- 
motes of corporate profits in the various “Industries are not 
equally comprehensive and reliable. Benchmarks are based 
on corporate reports submitted to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for Federal income tax purposes. Since, however, 
the latest B. I. R. data are for 1946, estimates for more 
recent periods have to be based on extrapolation of these 
data by partial information. 

For the large manufacturing 
comprehensive quarterly surveys made jointly by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission are utilized for this purpose, Adequate current 
information is also available from various Federal regulatory 

gencies for major components of the transportation and the 
communications and public utilities industries. Other 
industry groups are less adequately covered. The estimates 
for them are based mainly on samples compiled from pub- 
lished corporate financial reports. The largest area for 
which current quarterly information is inadequate is whole- 
sale and retail trade. The present estimates for ny rely 
on comprehensive, detailed ‘epared | Vv the 
Othice of Business Keonomics and limited cael data on 
profit margins. 

Difficulties are encountered in disentangling the effects of 
quarle rly changes in corporate 
quarterly 


group, the results of the 


sales estimate 


seasonal influences on the 

Interpretation of the 
pped also by the insufficiency of subsidiary informa- 
Ss in sales, 


profits. movements is 


handica 
tion to analyze the factors responsible for chang 
costs, and margins. In the foregoing analyses of changes in 
profit margins, for example, only the effect of changing in- 
ventory valuations could be assessed on the basis of the 
“corporate inventory valuation adjustment,” a component 
of the national income. It should be noted that, especially 
on a quarterly this adjustment IS subject tO a COn- 


siderable margin of error. 


basis, 


Farm Income and Price Support 


DURING the 2 years since farm prices reached a postwar 
peak in January 1948 under the impetus of abnormal de- 
mands from abroad plus the high rate of domestic demands, 
they have fallen by 23 percent, which is substantially greater 
than the decline occurring in nonfarm prices. Previously, 
in the nearly uninterrupted advance from 1940, farm prices 
had almost tripled, whereas prices of commodities other than 
farm and food products rose about 85 percent from 1940 to 
the high point reached in the summer of 1948. Despite the 
substantial adjustment in farm prices since January 1948, 
they are still high in comparison with prewar relationships, 
though it will be recalled that farm prices in 1940 averaged 
20 percent below the parity level at that time. In Decem- 
ber 1949 they averaged 98 percent of parity. 

The reduction in farm prices over the past 
reflected a general expansion in agricultural output together 
with a moderate decline in foreign demand and some slight 
easing in domestic demand. Prices of several of the principal 
farm crops have declined to support levels, and stocks of 
these products have risen from the low carry-overs in the 


2 years has 





support 
crop- 


In order to make price 


years following the war. 
Situation, 


effective in the emerging demand-supply 
control programs which had been in only limited operation 
since the beginning of the war are being reestablished in 
1950. These programs will supplement the extensive loan 
and purchase program of the Federal Government which has 
cushioned the drop in farm prices as well as the resulting 
reduction in farm income. 


Trend in support activity 


Despite the extension of support to a broader range of com- 
modities as prices declined, total Government outlays for 
current crops through December were being made at about 
the same rate as in the previous year. The principal reason 
for this over-all stability was the reduced requirements for 
support of the 1949 cotton crop. At the year-end, $340 
million of cotton had been placed under loan, whereas at the 
1948, reached $630 million. Support 


close of loans had 
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ty has also been substantially smaller for the 
toes than for the 1948 crop. 

Pp | ses of livestock products for price support, however, 


1949 crop 


vel bstantially larger during 1949 than a year earlier with 
se of $50 million in dried egg purchases and $125 million 
purchases of dairy products as compared with none in 
14S 
Since many loans made for price support purposes are re- 
paid and the delivery of crops under purchase agreement 1s 
neertau the extent of actual price support is not ascer- 
aina ior some months after the end of the marketing 
Aso Thus a summary ol price support operations on the 
1948 crops is just now reasonably complete. At the end of 
September, loans outstanding on the 1948 crop amounted to 
$620 million and purchases for price support and delivery 


loans that had matured totaled an additional 
The importance of these price support activ- 
ies in relation to total cash received by farmers from the 
sale of these crops is indicated in chart 4 for the principal 
Lich received heavy price support. 


on 


ot crops 


$2.1 billion. 


crops W 


Chart 4.—Price Support Payments as a Percentage of 
Cash Receipts, 1948 for Selected Commodities ' 
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The three crops—flaxseed, peanuts, and grain sorghum— 
where support expenditures represented more than half of 
cash receipts, are all relatively small sources of total farm 
For the major crops, corn, cotton, and wheat, 
however, support was also an important part of cash receipts, 
ranging from one-fourth of the total for wheat to nearly half 
for corn , 

In the aggregate, the ten crops shown in the chart ac- 
d for almost all price support expenditures and repre- 
sent about one-fourth of total cash receipts of farmers. The 
remainder of farm receipts is accounted for primarily by live- 


mMncone 


counte 
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stock and produ ts and fruits and vevetubles which required 
only small support expenditures during this period 

kor i discussion mt thy trena nm net mcome of prop erors 
in relation to to national mecome, se th section ! 


corporal protuts 


Extension of crop controls 
One of the 


Lo production con 
outbreak of the wat 
1949 for mosi t\ 
be continued in the « 
since the war the 


steps the support of farm prices is the return 

rols similar to those existing before the 
Marketing quotas were in operation 

pes ol tobacco and for peanuts and these w 

In 1950, for the first vear 


nha 


irrent year 
othe! wheat. cotton. corn. 
are all to be under acreage control Cotton will also 
have marketing Furthermore the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 implies the extension of controls to nonbasic crops, 
In some instances this broadening of control is necessary in 
order to prevent the shifting of acreage from a particular 
crop under control to other crops whose prices are also sup- 
ported. For example, soybeans is an important cash crop 
in the Corn Belt and in some areas of the South, and grain 
sorghum is an alternative crop to wheat in the winter Wheat 
Belt. Yet both soybeans and grain sorghums have received 
extensive price support during the past vear 

The problem of diverted crop acreage is particularly im 
portant when control is extended to a large portion ol the 
crops under cultivation since farmers are reluctant to reduce 


Das crops 
rice 


quotas 


the scope ol their operations, The three staple crops 
cotton, corn, and wheat——oecupy more than half of the total 
acreage of harvested crops In 1950 reductions are asked 


amounting to 21 percent for cotton and 13 percent for corn, 
Wheat is also subject to acreage control, and since most of 
the 1950 wheat crop was seeded in the fall of 1949, there is 
some indication of the effectiveness of the control program 
for this vear. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture announced on December 20 that the acreage of winter 
wheat seeded in the fall of 1949 was 15 percent smaller than 
that vear earlier. This reduction 
large as had been requested by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but the indicated production of 884 million bushels is only 
about 2 percent smaller than that obtained from the pre- 
ceding crop. The higher \ ield per acre than last vear is the 
result of a combination of (1) better weather and (2) seeding 
a larger proportion of the crop on summer-fallow land and 
on land best suited to wheat. At the same time, there was 
an of 12 percent in the of rye planted 
There was no control on rye seedings and the Department of 
Agriculture reported that a relatively large percentage of the 
increased seedings were attributable to the reduced seedings 
of wheat.! The effect upon grain sorghum acreage will not 
be known until spring since it is a spring sown crop. 

[n one important respect, however, the present crop con- 
trols are less binding than in the years immediately preceding 
the war: Farmers are not restricted as to what they may 
grow on the acres diverted from production of any specific 
commodity. Furthermore, a farmer may not be penalized 
by being denied support if he cooperates in one commodity 
program because he fails to cooperate in another program 
although, of course, he will not be eligible for loans on the 
crop which he has overplanted, 


seeded a was about 


as 


increase acreage 


In absolute terms the rise ir eedings of 400,000 acres Was 
decline in wheat seedings of 9 million 


small in comparison witht 
ucres. 











By William Weinfeld se 


Income of Dentists, 1929-48 





This is the second postwar article on professional 
incomes published by the Office of Business Eco- 
date the information on 


April 1944 Survey 


nomics. It brings up to 
dentists” incomes published in the 
of Current Business, which provided data through 
1941. A recent article (in the August 1949 issue of the 
Survey) discussed lawyers’ incomes from 1929-48. 
New information on the incomes of other independent 


professional groups will be published as additional 


studies are completed. 











ly 1948 the average net income of all civilian dentists in 
the United States was 60 percent higher than in 1929, and 80 
percent above 1941. The 1948 mean net income was $6,912, 
the median net income $5,888; in 1929, almost two decade 
earlier, the mean net income was $4,275, the median $3,676. 
The mean income is equal to the sum of all the incomes 
divided by the number of income recipients. The median 
income is that income below which, and above which, half of 
all the income recipients fall. 

The inquiry which furnished these data was launched in 
the spring of 1949 in cooperation with the American Dental 
Association. It was the fifth large-scaie, sample survey of 
economic conditions in the dental profession conducted by 
the National Income Division of the Office of Business 
Economics. As the first Nation-wide dental survey since 
1942, it provides hitherto unavailable information covering 
the recent period from 1944-48. The study was made pos- 
sible by the generous cooperation of the many dentists from 
all parts of the country who voluntarily filled in and returned 
the questionnaires which were sent to them. 


Forms of Practice 


Dentists are now the third largest independent professional 
group in the country, being outnumbered only by lawyers 
and physicians. In 1948 there were approximately 78,000 
dentists in active civilian practice in the United States, of 
whom 92 percent were primarily independent and 8 percent 
were salaried. Independent dentists had a mean net income 
of $7,047 as compared with $5,358 for salaried dentists, but 
showed a much less striking advantage in terms of the 
median ($5,944 and $5,295, respectively). (See table 1.) 
The difference in average net income between these two types 
of dentists persists even when the comparison is made for 
dentists in the same age groups or in communities of com- 
parable size. 

Almost two-thirds (62.6 percent) of the salaried dentists 
in 1948 were employed by industry or by Federal, State, or 
local government; only a third (37.4 percent) were employed 
by other dentists. The latter group reported somewhat 
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higher incomes (mean, $5,968; median, $5,432) than the 
former (mean, $4,993; median, $5,241 

Only 3 percent of the independent dentists practiced in 
partnerships in 1948. Another 10.6 percent shared office 
space or employees, but were not members of partnerships. 
The overwhelming proportion (86.4 percent), however, 
practiced alone—with or without employees, but neither in 
partnerships nor sharing expenses. Of these three groups, 
dentists in partnerships reported the highest average net 
incomes (mean, $8,614; median, $6,909), followed by dentists 
who shared costs (mean, $7,797; median, $6,796), with 
dentists who practiced alone having the lowest incomes 
(mean, $6,901; median, $5,802). 


Trends in Income 


Data covering all dentists are not available for much of the 
period since 1929, but are available in some detail for non- 
salaried dentists. However, since nonsalaried dentists (1. e., 
those practicing as entrepreneurs, with no additional income 
from salaried practice) have constituted between 89 and 94 
percent of all dentists since 1929, the trend in their incomes 
should provide a highly satisfactory indication for all 
dentists as well. 

Since 1929 the average net income of nonsalaried dentists, 
like that of other independent professional practitioners, has 
followed the trend in ceneral economic conditions quite 
closely. (See table 2.) Thus, the predepression high point 
of prosperity in 1929 also marked the known predepression 
peak of dentists’ average income, whereas 1933 marked the 
lowest point to which the average income of dentists declined 
(mean, $2,188; median, $1,880)—reduced by half from its 
1929 level (mean, $4,267; median, $3,676 Perhaps because 
of the greater relative postponability of dental services in 
the mind of the public (or because of postponement in the 
payment for these services), dentists’ incomes fell somewhat 
more than physicians’, and considerably more than lawyers’. 


Table 1.—Average Net Income of Dentists by Form of Practice, 1948 


Perceat of} Percent of 
dentists lentist Meat Median 
Form of practice In each vit net net 
detailed Major ncome income 
category 
Major independent: 

Without partners a Sh. GON $5, 903 
Not sharing costs 70.5 86. 4 6, O01 5, 802 
Sharing costs 9,7 7 ; 6, 706 

Partnership Zs 8 { 6, 909 

Total 92,0 100, 0 7, 047 5, M44 
Major salaried: 
Employed by another dentist . 0 7.4 5 OR 5, 432 
Employed by industry, government, ete 0 62. ¢ 4,99 5, 241 
Total 8.0 100, 0 5, 358 5, 295 
All dentists 100, 0 6, 912 5, S88 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


After 1933, dental incomes started a long up-hill climb- 
at first slowly until 1940 (interrupted only in 1938, by the 


recession), and then sharply during the war years as personal 
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neo nereased and the number of civilian dentists declined. 
By 1942 the previous 1929 peak had been exceeded. In 1945, 
although mean net income continued to rise (reaching $6,649 

the te of increase dropped markedly. In 1946, for the 
1938, a setback occurred, and dentists’ mean 


first time since 

net neome slipped about Ss pereent to SOSSI. This drop 
was D : :mably due to the relatively low incomes earned by 
dentists entering or reentering civilian practice after release 
from the armed forces.! In 1947 and 1948, the upward 


trend was resumed, with the latter vear recording the highest 
nonsalaried mean ($7,039) and median ($5,939) net Incomes 


of the 1929-48 period. 


Number of dentists and aggregate income 


According to Census Bureau data, the total number of 
independent and salaried dentists in active practice in the 
United States remained practically unchanged from 1930 to 
1940 (70,344 and 70,601, respectively),? the number of new 
eraduates apparently just balancing the number who retired 
or died. The number in independent practice during the 
same period was virtually constant at approximately 68,000. 
See table 2.) 

With the onset of World War II, however, the number of 
dentists in civilian practice dropped sharply as some 22,000 
dentists were eventually withdrawn from civilian life to serve 
with the armed forces, while only a few thousand older den- 
tists could be called back from retirement to help bridge the 
gap thus formed. In addition, by dint of accelerated teach- 
ing programs the number of dental graduates was increased 
markedly between 1941 and 1945, but neither of these steps 
was sufficient to prevent a drastic decline in the number of 
civilian dentists which was not halted until the general 
release of men from the armed forces in 1946. 

Tentative estimates indicate that the number of independ- 
ent and civilian salaried dentists in active practice at the 
end of 1948 was approximately 78,000, of whom about 
72,000 were in independent private practice and about 6,000 
in salaried civilian practice. In addition, some 1,600 
dentists were in active practice in the armed forces, thus 
making an estimated total of some 80,000 dentists engaged in 
active civilian or military practice at the end of 1948.° 

This marked increase in the number of active dentists can 
be due only in part to the fact that the period since 1939 
produced some 3,000 more dental graduates than the 
previous nine-year span. In addition, it appears that the 
number of retirements was much smaller than in the earlier 
period 

With the substantial increases recorded in both mean gross 
income and in the total number of dentists, the aggregate 
cross income of all dentists in independent practice reached 


Ir tables based on the present survey, a dentist in active practice is treated as one 
person for given year, regardless of the number of months he was in active practice 
juring that year. Likewise, the dentist’s income represents the actual amount he 

ring the year, and not the amount he might have earned had he worked the full year 


It 16, h so many dentists working for only part of the year—after leaving the armed 
ree e mean net income of dentists on a year-equivalent basis was appreciably larger t han 
t ijusted basis giveninthetext. Forother years, the differences were much smaller 
rative figures on mean and gross net income of nonsalaried dentists on the two 
helow 
1944 1945 194¢ 1947 1948 
ncome per lifferent dentist ee A449 $6, 922 oF 38 610 7 039 
neome per yvear-equivalk 
r 6. 690 s 848 6. 7457 7, aR) 
lean income per different dentist 11,591 | 12,125 11,429 | 12,032 2, 70 
neome per year-equivalent 
62 12 2 2 12. 300 z 
the Census, Comparative Occu pation and Industry Statistics for the United States: 
S P-44, No. 1, February 2, 1944, p. 49 


timates of the American Dental Association, there were ap] 
nactive dentists in the United States at the end of 1948 The ADA gives no 
r the number of active dentist 
ble 7 for an explanation of the method used it ng at the tentative 


n active | if 
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an estimated $945 mil! on in 1O4S,« LOL. percent above 14 


\oor: vate net 


and 95.7 percent above 1929, I income ol 
dentists in independent practices climbed to a new high ‘ 
$523 million in 1948, or 107.5 percent above 1941 and 81 


percent above 1929, (See table 2 


Table 2.—Number of Dentists and Their Total and Average Gross 
and Net Incomes, 1929-18 ! 


NX | 
Pi has 
R rs t ind lollar 
Me which pend- 
net i ent 
‘ xceed prac- 
I tice ¢ 
; ~ lia thou- | “*"° N 
sands) 
1929 $ y. $4, 267 60.0 | $3, 676 16.1 68 483 os 
1930 6, 814 4, O21 0 é , 6s 163 a 
1931 6, 004 #4 7.0 6 His 48 m2 
1932 ; ‘1 2,479 10 (* fis 412 ifs 
1933 { y. y. ss 4.0 1. SSI 16.4 65 276 14s 
1934 4.347 2 39] 5S, ( ‘ 68 205 162 
1935 4, 435 2, 48! nh. ( 2,173 14.4 68 w2 168 
1936 4, SOS 2, 72 f 2, 371 15.0 6S $31 Is! 
1937 is 2 8&3 56.0 2, 462 17.1 6S 1) iv 
1938 26 2, 870 4 ’ 6S $56 14 
1939 70 , O08 “43 ® (*) } OHS 386 aW 
1940 6. 592 3 314 M3 ® (*) 6A 419 294 
1941 7, 020 3, 782 43.9 3, 281 14.3 67 465 2452 
1942 §, 32% 4. 62 f { 61 10 oO») 
1943 10, 12¢ 5, 718 3.4 . 6 4 417 
1944 l 4] 6, 649 57.4 5, 353 4.2 52 608 i) 
1945 12 fi, 922 57.1 5, 439 27.3 "4 87 - 
1946 l al] 6, 381 558 4, 142 24.1 67 826 46) 
1047 2 2 6, Olt 4.4 44 19.2 71 S76 4s 
1948 2 } sy 1 } 18. 5 72 4 42 
Income data presented here 1d elsewhere in the article for 1929, 1933, and 1935-37 are 
based on a survey conducted by the Department of Commerce in 1938 See Herm 
Lasken, Economic Conditions the Dental Profession, 1929-37, U. 8. Department of Con 
merce, Septeinber 1939 Data for 1930-32 and 1934 are estimated from surveys conducted 
by the Department of Commerce in 1933 and 193° Data for 1939 and 1941 are from a survey 
conducted in 1942 by the Ds tment of Commerce and the American Dental Association 
(See Edward F. Denison, I in Selected Profession Pt. 5, Dentistry, SURVEY i 
CURRENT BusINgess, April 1944, pp. 17-20 Data for 1944-48 are from the present sury 


by the Department of Commerce 
Figures for 1938, 1940, and 1942-43 are estimated 


2? Only the incomes of nonsalaried dentists are included in th 4 


2 columns 


3 Wherever used in this article, the term ‘‘gross income’ always excludes salari« I 
median gross incomes of nonsalaried dentists, available only for 1944-48, are as follows: 1944 
$9,347; 1945—$9,642; 1946—$9,200; 1947—-$10,028; 1948-—$10,690 

4 Medians for 1929, 1933, 1935, and 1936 are for all dentists rather than for nonsalaried «des 
tists only. However, the differences are in all probability quite minor, being of the orde 
of slightly less than 1 percent in 1937 and 1948 

5 Data on the standard deviation, available only for 1944-48, are as follows: 1944-—$5,/ 
1945—$5,620; 1946—$5,246; 1947—$5,179; 1948—$5,250 Che coefficient of variation (in perce: 
for the same years is: 76.9, 81.2, 82.2, 78.4, and 74.6, respectively. (See footnotes 2 and 3 in 
table 4 for explanations of the two measures 

6 Estimated number of dentists (in terms of the average number in a given year) who» 
major source of income from dental work was from independent practice 

’ Total income of nonsalaried and part-salaried dentists from independent prectic Phe 
amounts include entrepreneurial income, but exclude salaries 


Data not availabk 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economies 


Disposition of gross income 


Table 3 presents a summary of the 1944-48 trend in 
average gross income, pay-roll expenses, other costs of 
practice, and net income. Between 1944 and 1948, pay-roll 
expenses and other costs of practice incurred by nonsalaried 
dentists tended on the whole to increase slightly, with a 
resultant mild decline in the net-to-gross income ratio from 
57.4 to 55.4 percent. Pay-roll expenses were fairly constant 
at approximately one-tenth of gross income, while all other 
costs of practice totaled about one-third of gross. 


Consumer expenditures for dental services 


One of the questions included in the 1949 dental survey 
asked the respondent to estimate how much of his gross 
receipts were received from government or welfare agencies 
or from business organizations, as contrasted with his re- 
ceipts from individuals. This information was requested in 
order to provide data for cstimating consumer expenditures 
for dental services, one of the components of the gross 
national product 
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Prior to World War IT, payments to independ n 


for dental services by other than consumers themselves wert 
negligible. By 1948, however, about 5.3 percent of all gross 
income received by dentists from independent practice cam 
from government agencies, business firms, and other organ- 
izations. The overwhelming proportion of these payments 
was made by the Veterans’ Administrati which disbursed 
approximately $50 million to dentists in 194 

Table 3.—Average Gross Income, Net Income, and Expenses of 


Dentists by Source of Dental Income, 1944-18 


Item 


All dentists 
Mean amount: 
Gross income ! 
Total net income 


Median amount: 
Gross income ! >" ), 484 ) ), R54 ). 451 
Total net 5 3 5.4 i 54 S38 


Nonsalaried dentists 


Mean amount: | 

Gross income_. 11,591 > 115 | 11, 42% 12 ) 12 7 

Payroll expenses 

Other costs of practice 811 } 849 

Net income 5, 128 : ) - 
Median amount: 

Gross income.__-_- pal 147 ), 64 f 

Net income........- 5, 353 139 ) 5, 544 5, 939 


Percentage of gross income: 
Gross income 2_ ; 1 





Payroll expenses 9.8 ) 5 4 
Other costs of practice » 9 2.9 7 44 2 
Net income 57.4 7.1 55.8 54.9 55.4 
Part-salaried dentists 
Mean amount: 
Gross income !_.........__-- om $7,858 | $8,067 | $8,298 | $9. 009 $8, 734 
Payroll expenses ; 53 63 747 936 
Other costs of practice 2, 530 2, 739 2, 932 3, 182 
: Net income from independent practic« 4, 803 1, 698 4619 4. OF $ 616 
Salaried income satiate’ 1, 573 1, 557 440 1, 651 
Total net income__-_- saleccunn 6, 376 6, 255 6, 059 470 6, 267 
Median amount: 
ee : 6, 625 6, 875 6, 450 6. 179 7,000 
Net income. ...-- . 5, 292 5, 750 5, 031 5, 143 5, 395 
All-salaried dentists 
Mean net income_________- r 5, 761 6, 281 5, 271 6, 021 5, 691 
- Median net income-__----..._--- 5, 104 5, 500 1, 750 5, 769 5. 486 
! Wherever used in this article, the term “‘gross income”’ alway $ sala me 
? Detail will not necessarily add to total because of rounding 
' Data not available. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busin I 


Variation in Income 


In 1948, slightly more than 2 out of every 10 dentists re- 
ported net incomes of less than $3,000. A like number re- 
ported net incomes in excess of $10,000. The remainder, or 
nearly 6 out of 10, received between $3,000 and $10,000. 
(See chart 1 and table 4.) Seven years earlier (in 1941) more 
than 4 out of every 10 dentists reported net incomes of less 
than $3,000, and only 3.2 percent showed amounts above 
$10,000. During this period, of course, consumer prices had 
also risen sharply—by about 63 percent. The incomes of 
independent dentists showed a much greater variability, or 
dispersion, than those of salaried dentists. 

Characteristically, the incomes of almost all occupational 
groups show great variability, that is, members of a given 
occupation have a wide range of incomes. In 1941, among’ 
the major professional groups, independent dentists showed 
the smallest relative variability, or inequality, of income 
somewhat smaller than physicians, and considerably smaller 
than lawyers.’ 

The scanty data available on the inequality of dentists’ 
incomes over time suggest that except for the war vears, 
when the income distribution was exceptionally unequal 





4 See Edward F. Denison, Incomes in Selected Professions: Pt 
Niue Independent Professions, SURVEY OF ‘ 
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However. 


what conflictine 


it has varied but little in the last twenty vears 
different measures of inequality give som: 
COnslacread as Cliear- 


results, so that the conclusions cannot bi 


cut See table 2. 


1.—Percentage Distribution of All Civilian Den- 
tists, by Net Income Levels for 1918 


Chart 
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These figures are as follows 


U.5 perce nt). 


1! Data are not plotted for the income levels above $15,000 
$15,000-$19,999 (5.2 percent); $20,000-$24,999 (1.3 percent); $25,000 and 


Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Faciors Affecting Income 


Many factors influence the amount of income received by 
Some of these—for example, sex, color, and edu- 
cation—could not be included within the scope of the present 
study. Other more or less “intangible’’ factors—such as 
skill, personality, ambition, health, business acumen, and 
family connections may be just as significant, but are 
difficult to measure. 

However, the present study is able to consider the relation- 
ship of dentists’ incomes to such important factors as speciali- 
zation, region and State, size of community, age, and number 
of employees, and this is done in the pages that follow. 
Earlier, the relationship between income and form of practice 


dentists. 


was discussed. 
General practice versus specialization 


Specialization of practice has always been rather un- 
common among dentists. In 1948, the overwhelming 
proportion of dentists 88. 5 percent) were engaged solely in 
About 5.9 percent indicated that they 
5. 6 percent designated them- 
Interestingly enough, sp clal- 


general practice. 
were partly specialized, and 
selves as wholly specialized. 
ization was more prevalent among salaried than wmong 
independent dentists See table 5 

There seems to have been no clear-cut tr 
past decade toward increased specialization among dentists. 
It is true that the proportion of wholly specialized dentists— 
seems to have almost doubled 
0.6 percent). 


nd during the 


always a very small figure 
from 1937 to 1948 (increasing from 3.1 to 


T ne 

Howe er, the proportion of partly specialized dentists 
~ I anvthineg, to have decreased verv sli rhitly from 

GD? te Q per nt luring the same period 
| ! s OF ¢ ital specialists are, on the average sub- 
te than those of genera practitioners. 
\y dependent practitioners in 1948 the mean net 
wholly specialized dentists was $11,784, or 75 
than the mean of $6,735 reported by general 
Th mean mecome re ported by partly special- 
$7,906) was 17 percent larger than that of 


actitioners, 


Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Dentists by Source of Dental 
Income and Net Income Level, 1948 


Le ' } 

All 

I ‘ 

t I ‘ I All 
ener iried i ed 
prac tice p p ‘ pr ic- 

2, 941 0 211 2 157 1¢ 

i 100.0 2.1 5 0 aR is 6.6 
M ( $6,912 | $7,047 $5,358 | $7,039 $6, 267 $5, 691 
\! ¢ $5. XRR $5. 044 $5, 205 z 39 SS ) $5. 486 
net ne $5,112 | $5,235 | $2,952 | $5, 25 $4, 6 $2, $20 
| et me 74.0 74.3 55. 1 74.6 74.8 49.6 
Percentage distribution by net income levels 
» x 4 4 
$1-$3. 900 1.0 1.1 0.3 1.1 0.4 
e200 4.3 4.2 . 5 13 ». 4 tf 
$1 000-$1.999 7.1 7.1 8.0 7.2 8.3 
29 (wwe 1090 R.7 Rf O45 8.6 1 RR 
< i: 709 9 1 y 6.8 9.1 12.0 7.0 
€4 (KK)-$4.900 9.9 i] 14.1 1.6 8.7 14.2 
$5 000-$5,999 11.0 10.8 13.3 10.7 13. 6 14.2 
oH. 000-8 799 ae 7.9 17.3 x0 54 19.4 
$7 (00-87, 999 , a 7.3 10.0 , 11.2 10.9 
S28 (WW)—S8_ 000 6.7 6.7 6 6.8 4.5 70 
20 (O)-$9.000 4.7 0 1 4.9 0 1 
% vn-s 199 1.7 4.9 2.0 4.8 6.2 2.4 
‘ $11,999 3 3.5 1.3 ; 2.1 f 
$12.000—-$12,999 2.6 2.6 2.3 2. € 2.1 2.7 
1W-$13.990 1.9 2.0 1.3 1.9 2.1 l 
214.000—$14.999 1. 1.6 1.6 4 
. 10-$19.9090 5.2 5.6 5 58 1.2 6 
$20.000—$24.999 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.7 
¢ th 1d over 8 9 9 8 
100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1Int tal is in all others in this article, the percentage figures refer to the number of 
weighted ret not to the actual number who reported. 
f absolute dispersion used here is the standard deviation. This measure 


t of absolute income dispersion, or spread, around the mean net income, 


If vere the same, the dispersion would be zero. 

I I ire of relative dispersion used here is the coefficient of variation, which is the 
divided by the mean, and expressed as a percentage. This gives a 
1 u f the relative amount of income dispersion, permitting the direct 
ve me spread among various groups of dentists or for different years. 
et incor ’ as used in this article includes both net entrepreneurial income 
ed from dental work, before payment of income taxes. It always excludes 

m nondental work 

cessarily add to total because of rounding. 
Ss D rtment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


However, the gap between general practitioners’ and 
specialists’ earnings has narrowed appreciably during the 
past decade, since in 1937 complete specialists earned twice 
as much as general practitioners, as against only 75 percent 
more in 1948. 

A partial explanation for the narrowing of the gap may be 
that specialists are now a younger group than general practi- 
tioners, whereas a decade ago they were a slightly older group. 
Since specialists are concentrated in the large cities, and 


i number of dentists who designated themselves as specialists is 
n the number who would be so included under a rigorous definition such 
States in licensing specialists. It should also be noted that the possi- 
terpretation of the term “partly specialized’ at best an ill-defined 
ll-year period in question suggests the need of caution in evaluating 

y since its 1941 percentage was 10.2. 
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(as will be shown later) dental incomes have risen least in 
laren ‘ les, If O poss ble that tl narrowing of the 
gap between earn of specialists and gen ral practitioners 
is interrelated with the shift in city-size earnings differ- 


entials. 

Unlike independ: 
ists (mean, $5,866) had 
incomes in 1948 t] salaried gen ral practitioners 

Salaried general 


compl Le sper ialist ; salaried spe inl 
only moderately higher average net 
nean 


also the ease in 193% 


$5,007 This was 
practitioners averaged 38 years of age in 1948, while salaried 
compl te spec ialists ave raged only 32 


Table 5.—Average Net Income and Age of Dentists by Degree of 
Specialization, 1948, 1941, and 1937 


is } re 
; + 
D of 4 il Mf ' Af M me - 
col 
ce ve } « "7948 
All dentists: 
(jeneral pra KS ws H1U > 7 14 . ww > x10 , 
Partly sp lized ) s 6, O42 ‘ 4, 321 6 15 
Wholiv specialized 10, 60 ‘ } 6.054 418 ” 
Total 100, 0 6,912 5, S88 43 1, 773 2,914 137 
Major independent: : 
General practice SY 6, 735 06 44 ) 22 790 141 
Partly specialized 5. ¢ 7, oor 7 45 2 3, 538 123 
Wholly specialized 49 11,784 1, 5M 41 26, 633 100 
Total 100, 0 7,047 5, 944 44 73,782 | ? 2,883 144 
Major salaried: 
General practice 75.9 007 O62 38 3, 220 55 
Partly specialized 7 : ( 43.348; © 
Wholly specialized 14.4 5, 866 }, 350 32 (‘) 43. 474 69 
Total 100, 0 5, 358 5, 295 37 | * 3,493 | 43,178 69 
1 Data not availabl 
2 These averages are for nonsalaried dentists. Compar ible figures for major in lependent 
dentists are not available 
Too few cases in sample to yield reliable results 
4‘ These averages are for all-salaried dentists. Comparable figures for major salaried den 
tists are not available Che 1937 mean on the ‘Total’ line is smaller than any constituent 
mean because it includes dentists who did not report on degree of specialization 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
ry , . 
Type of specialty 


Because of the small proportion of dentists who are 
specialists, the survey sample is adequate to provide average 
net income figures for only a few of the specialties. In 1948, 
orthodontists were not only the most numerous group of 
complete specialists, but among independent practitioners 
they also seem to have had the highest average net income 
(mean, $13,353; median, $12,750), about double that of the 
average independent general practitioner. Oral surgeons 
(including exodontists and endodontists) had the second 
highest incomes (mean, $11,641; median, $9,750). (See 


table 6.) 


Regional and State differentials 


Not only do significant income differentials exist among den- 
tists in the seven geographic regions of the country, but the 
relative positions held by some of the sections have changed 
markedly since 1941. Moreover, the regional ranking of 
average dental income is significantly different from that for 
the average income of the general population. 

Dentists in the far West had a higher average net income 
in 1948 than those in any other section of the country; 
Southwest was second; Southeast and Northwest, third and 
fourth (the exact order depending on whether the mean or 
median is used); Central States, fifth; Middle East, sixth; 
and New England, seventh. (See table 7.) This is in sharp 
contrast to 1941, when the ranking was: far West, first; 
New England, Middle East, third; Southeast, 


second: 
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fourth; Southwest, fifth: Central States, sixth; 
west, seventh. 

The range of regional variation in 
pronounced. In 1948, dentists in the far West had a mean 
net income ($9,751) 66 percent larger than that ($5,891) of 
New England dentists. Their median net income 
was even more in excess of the New England 
median ($4,896). 

For the 23 larger States for which the sample was adequate 
to furnish data, dentists in the States of Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Texas reported substantially higher 
mean net incomes than any other State. Such large States 
as New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois reported only mod- 
erate average incomes, considerably below those of the leading 
States. 


and North- 


dentists’ neome Was 


SS. OYO 


SZ percent 


Table 6.—Average Net Income of Partly and Wholly Specialized 
Dentists Whose Major Source of Dental Income Is From Inde- 
pendent Practice, by Field of Specialization, 1948 





W holly specialized Partly specialized 


Field of specialization Diiemaend| Wie.’ | Miiadiee| eens) tte Median 


Oral surgery and exodontics ? 
Orthodontics 

Prosthodontics 4 
Periodontics _ - 

Pedodontics 


ae ae 


0 11, 784 9, 550 100, 0 7, 906 7,017 


Total °_____. _— 100, 





! The named fields of specialization are t e recogniz 
tion in 1948. Re 
2 The field of endodontiecs is included here 


3 Ocular prosthetics is included here as a part 
4 Too few cases in sample to yield reliable r 


5 Detail wili not necessarily add to total because of rour 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of B 


The relative gains made by dentists since 1941 in the south- 
ern regions and the Northwest by comparison with those in 
the Middle East and New England are not surprising, since 
they are in line with the broad shifts which have taken place 
in the regional income structure of the general population. 
It is surprising, however, to find that the absolute level of 
average dental incomes is lower in the Middle East and 
New England than elsewhere, since the per capita income of 
the general population in 1948 was higher in both regions 
than that in the country asa whole. Such a finding demands 
explanation. 

This is to be found in the data for the number of dentists 
per hundred thousand population shown in table 7, which 
indicate that the areas having the largest ratio of dentists to 
population also tend to have the lowest average net dental 
income, although this negative association is by no means 
perfect. 

In 1948, New York State, with 9. 75 percent of the civilian 
population, had 16.13 percent of the Nation’s civilian 
dentists. With the highest per capita income, it neverthe- 
less had lower mean and median dental incomes ($6,080 and 
$5,013, respectively) than the average for the Nation as a 
whole ($6,912 and $5,888, respectively 

It is also of considerable mterest to note that 
graphic regions having the largest supply of dentists per 
100,000 population are, by and large, the regions with the 
highest per capita incomes for the general population. 
(The rank order correlation is +0.89, indicating a very 
close positive relationship.) When considered by States, 
the relationship of dental supply to per capita income is 
almost as striking. (The rank order correlation is +0. 79; 
the correlation coefficient. +-0. 82. 

With the aid of the data in table 7, it was possible to develop 
crude estimates of the regional variation in consumer expend- 


the vce0- 
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itures for dental services.' These estimates e compared 


with those for per capita income in the follow Ing table: 


New England ( 


Middle East 

Southe 

Soutnwe 

Central 1. 08 

Northwest GS " 6. 792 

Far West 1. 54 2 21 t 


United Stat 1.0 


The above figures bring into focus the relationship betwe en 
average dental income, the relative supply of dentists, and 
per capita income of the general population. They show 
the anticipated close relationship between per capita income 
and per capita dental expenditures for all regions except the 
far West. They also indicate that the low average income of 
dentists in New England and the Middle East is not due to 
low per capita expenditures for dental services—per capita 
expenditures for this purpose are 3 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively, above the national average—but to the greater 
supply of dentists in these areas relative to effective demand. 

Per capita expenditures for dental services in the two 
southern regions fall below the national average by an even 
greater percentage than does per capita income, so that the 
high average earnings of dentists in these sections of the 
country 1s apparently due to a shortage of dentists rather 
than to an exceptional consumer expenditure pattern. 

It seems a safe general conclusion from the data that the 
geographic distribution of dentists is over-concentrated 
with reference to the economic demand for dental services. 


Size of community 


The population size of the community in which dentists 
practice has an unmistakable influence on the amount of 
their earnings, although the pattern of variation over time 
has been a changing one, particularly for the cities of 500,000 
or more inhabitants. 

The smallest mean net income in 1948 
ceived by dentists in the smallest communities. 
8 and chart 2.) As size of place increased, average income 
also increased gradually (with but slight irregularity), until 
a peak of roughly $8,000 was reached in places having be- 
between 25,000 and 250,000 inhabitants. Then, as size 
of place increased further, average income declined (again 
with but minor fluctuation) until in cities of a million or 
more the mean net income for all dentists dropped to $5,980 

Only in places having fewer than 2,500 inhabitants did 
dentists have a lower mean net income than in cities above a 
million. In terms of the median (which minimizes the effect 
of the small number of unusually large incomes received in 
metropolitan centers), only dentists in places with fewer than 
1,000 inhabitants had a lower net income ($4,450) than in 
cities of a million or more. However, the lower incomes in 
communities under 2,500 population may be attributable in 
part to the fact that the dentists in these areas are on the 
average about 5 vears older than those in the largest cities. 

Variation of average income by size of place in 1941 was 
similar to that for 1948, except that the decline in earnings In 


$5,010) was re- 
See table 


i ll that the ithe tot et inco! independe 
dentists (computed as the number o lentists t the average net Income 
on to total cor lime expenditures r dent el th , the same 
ic 7 t y tl hip should 


issumMptior 


f independent 
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lable 7.—Number of Dentists and Their Average Net Income by Major Source of Dental Income and by Regions and States, 1948 


\ fad 
4 } 
\ f A 
¢ 
; f 
1) “ 
S ' ' | ' 
; 
- ‘ 
\ yoo 
in 
NI Med \ M \ I i 
' ) té n 
I ited States $6, 912 $5, S88 $7, 047 $5, 944 $5, 358 $5, 295 1, 410 78, 380 146. 521 3 100, 00 100. 00 100, 0 100, 0 
New England 5, 891 1, 896 6, 100 5, 125 1, 501 6, 016 9, 192 65 6, 27 67 7.5 9.8 { 2 
( “ie I 4 ~ ] ~4 su 1.8 ; 
s w 
} , » » - 
4 ; 21 
{ ( 12 
) . g 41 
Middle East 6, 075 >, 122 6,174 5, 15 1,778 1, 827 1, 64 24, 21 1, 80 0, 90 1.2 27.4 l l 
- ‘ 31 
} j ‘ ‘ f 1 
2 x } 
' of) 
si O34 + AS ss s } ‘ 2 
_ 148 14 i6 
v s 2 
Southeast 7, 11 6,172 1S 6, 321 957 8 5 29, 941 Ds 20, 43 10, 69 10, € 11,3 7 
\ ~ ’ s * - 4t 4 
sé s 1s 44 
’ s ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 as 4 ») 
ri s4 s { 1. ‘ 
HW) uw } if 4 
y 2 t SH 
5 14 8 1 " 
‘ 8 . % 4 44 
st ” H ! 4s 
8 8 ‘ 4! 
; ) ( 8 39 
Southwest 8,439 | 7,393 | 8,587 8,063 1, 153 , 585 10, 923 33 45 1,57 i 3 ‘ 6 
5 iM s 19 42 
‘ S ) 4 
‘ s s ‘ 1.1 4) 37 
RQ A ~ » } 12 44 | t& 
Central 6, 673 5, 826 6, 7¢ >, SSS 5, 464 5, 442 1,534 | 23, 277 9, 30 9 26, 83 29. 70 0, 0 25.9 } 4 
« wT * ~ * 
s 6, 400 ( } ‘ 8 ! l ‘ 2 
2 4, ft 2 8 , i3 
s 6, 5 ‘ {. 2s . f 17 2 
7. 4 s 9 i 8 ya. 5 
t s 8 17 
( ' r S m ’ { 1.8 } 22 
i b, 12 at 6, LY ¢ 44 2 2. 3S ] 6 
Northwest 6, 834 6, 294 6, 792 6, 091 1,413 4,072 7,649 3 5. 22 5. 20 5,3 1.0 5 
8 fi $20 8 ) | ll 
5 $ S f 44 
F ’ l s 24 
be ; 18 
~ . . . w 1 | 1.8 =| x 
j { 8 Pal) 
{ & " 2 
] i it 14 | 1) 
1, 404 ‘ ; l a 
Far West 9, 751 8, 920 10, 210 | 9, 137 6, 667 6, 150 1,579 &, R38 14. 70 60 10, 04 11, 28 10.7 18.3 2 3 
846 8 TR} 1 1? 9.117 6, 694 6, 125 1, 651 f ] } t ri . ‘ 10 
1 470 % s | 19 
‘ “st ; uy) | ] ws 14 
10. % ) { { 109 8 ) i ) | f If 
¢ from Charles F. Schwartz and Robert E. Graham, Jr., State retired dentists, the estimate overstates the number of dentists in act practic but there 
48, SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, Aguust 49, table 8, p. 15 is no way of determinir t point at tl present time, 
lependent and salaried dentist ’ in practic is $ Estin 1 « in | " D 1948 Calculated from ¢ is Bureau 
s lentist n the armed forces, who numbered approx mately estimates for July 1, 1948 i July 1, 1949, by straight-line interpolation See Census re- 
r} timates were made by taking as a starting point the number lea P-25, Nos. 26 and 32 
] ne ¢ | te ter of dentists of the comme il Malling 4 The regior ire ranked separately trom the Stat 
vidresses used the present study rhe proportion of retired, Detail will not necessa 1dd to total because o inding 
each St ite, a ndicated by the returt Was Cor rted 6 Too few case . - P . able r ult 
tracted from the basic count to determine the number of 
It may be that, because of pos inder-reporting by Source: | . eDa mmerce, Oflice of Busine Economics 


th st cities was less pronounced in 1941. (See chart years) was appreciably above that for the Nation as a whole 
In the depression year of 1937, however, the pattern was (43 vears). In all other community-size groups (but for an 

for all places up to 500,000 population; beyond that unexpla'ned vagary in the 2,500-4,999 group), the median 
I nstead of declining—average income remained vir- age of dentists is remarkably consistent for all city sizes, not 
la nchanged. Although dentists’ incomes doubled or varving by more than 1 or 2 years from the national average. 
more than doubled tn the 1937-48 period for all community The pattern of income variation by size of community 
sizes, they increased most in the middle-size communities poses an interesting question as to causality. It will be 
»5,000—99,999) and least in the cities of a million or more. noted in table 8 that the number of dentists per 100,000 
population ’ increases steadily as size of community increases, 


in 1948, age was apparently not a significant factor making 
reaching a peak in cities of a million or more. Likewise, 


lor community-size income differentials, except perhaps in 
er 2,500 population, where the average age (48 In the ence of ent d figures for 1940 were used 
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data for the entire civilian population indicate that income 
per family increases steadily as size of community increases, 
also reaching a peak in cities of a million or more. On the 
other hand, the average income of dentists. it w ill be re called, 
increased only up to cities of 100,000 (or 250,000) population, 
and then declined. 


Table 8.—Average Net Income and Age of Dentists by Size of 
Community and for Selected Large Cities, 1948 

| 

| 1] P | 

| A 

Mediar 
Size of community 
and specific cities ! Per- | ys N | M 

cent aid 

of den ro 

tists 





Size of community: 
Under 1,000 | 3.6 |$5,010 |$4,4 19 ¢ t4 50K ‘ 


1,000-2,499 6.9 649 ) 

2, 500-4, 999 6.3 | 6, 876 “ 

5,000-9,999 7.8 | 6,48 8 } 

10,000-24,999 11.7 | 7,18 

25. 0-49,990 8.6 | 7, oF ( 

50,000-99, 999 7.21812 RR 14 R45 “yy 

100,000--249, 999 Gg 8 38 { . rE 

250,000-499, 999 9.21 7, 254 8 RR . 

500,000-999, 999 &.8 7 

1,000,000 or more 0. 6 5 OR wR { 

United States 5 109.0 | 6,91 { . 

City 

San Francisco 10.9 ~ 

Los Angeles 2.5/8 

Cleveland 1.3 | 7,34 mi 

Detroit 1.71 6,919 

New York City 10.8 fi { 

Chicago 3.6 | 5, 204 . 8 

Philadelphia 2.0 | 5, 216 781 

1 For 1948 data, size of commur 1 ff 
figures of more recent date are a \ 
net income of $3,403; Detroit, $3,193 ( $2 
phia, $2,569. 

2 There are too few salaried dentist rs) ‘ 
except for the following community 1% 


median, $5,900) and 1,000,000 or more 

$ Calculated from table 8, p. 19, Joss 
tablishing a Dental Practice, Journal « 
figure for the United States (54) wa 
figures. 

‘ Bureau of the Census, Incomes of 
P-#0, No. 5, Feb. 7, 1949, table 1, p. 1 
lished figures supplied by the Bureau 

5 Detail will not necessarily add to t 

6 Data not availiable. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce 


} 


It seems plausible, therefore, to advance the hypothesis 


that in 1948 the supply of dentists was smallest iative to 
effective dental demand—which is not necessarily the same 
as the need for dental services—in cities havine between 
100,000 and 250,000 inhabitants In smaller places. effective 


demand declined more sharply than the number of dentists 
per capita, while in larger places the effective demand for 
dentists’ services increased less rapidly than number 


of dentists per capita. on the 


subject if estimates of per capita Ineome and 
consumer expenditures for dental ser 3 wer lable by 
size of community (such as those p1 

The size-of-community me ps 
general quite similar to (although j 
as) that prevailing some 20 years lat 
of a million or more (taker 
higher in 1929, 

For 1929, dentists in N Y 
the Nation’s dentists) rey 
($5,477) for any popula , D 
or more, whereas in 1948 
dentists) they had one 
even falling substantia! 
1929, the relatively high d Col 
and Los Angeles gave t] 


Much licht could be throw 
F per capita 
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as a group) a higher average income than that of any other 
population-size group, a situation in sharp contrast to that 


prevailing in 1948. Even in 1929, 


Philadelphia dentists had lower incomes than the 
average, and in 1948 Philadelphia, Chicago, and New 


} 


Citv were all below the national level 


tional data for seven of the largest citie 


lve 
factors associated with 


behavior 


Of all the 
how the most 
unexplained fluctuations often encou 


consistent 


munity, regional, and other compariso! 


As may be clearly seen from chart 3 


of all dentists in 1948 rose sharply and stea 


how ever. 


come, age 


( ‘hicago and 
national 
York 


Table 8 gives addi- 


“cems to 


ray lninarred by 


Cd I) 31Ze-oO] com- 


i 


e mean net income 


dily Irom its lowest 


value of $2,823 for dentists under 25 vears of age to a peak 


of $9,117 for dentists 40-44 years of age 
no less steadily 


what less sharply, but 
to a value of $3,227 for dentists 65 


(Also see table Y) 


then declined some- 
with increasing age 


and over. 


Chart 2.—Vlean Net Income of All Civilian Dentists. by 


Size of Community 
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Tab 10, which presents a cross-classification of the per- 
cent of dentists by net income level and age group, is a. 
vood example of what a simpler summary table showing 
only : age income by age groups, or only average age by 
incon vels, must leave untold. Clearly, dentists of all 
ages found at practically every income level However, 


}.—Mean Net Income of All Civilian Dentists, by 
Age Group 
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¢ identical or very similar average ages show 
quite ferent concentrations of dentists by age groups, 
and ow average age alone may fail LO reveal al secondary 
oncentration at a much higher age group. 


fable 9.—Average Net Income of Dentists by Age Group, 1948 
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Dentists who sustained losses in 1948 averaged 32 years of 


age, the youngest group at any income level. However, al 
though two-thirds of the dentists who suffered losses were 


fr 


under 35 (no dentist in the sample between the ages of 35 
and 50 reported a loss 
who lost money were over 60 
tended to be primarily the very young 
substantial proportion of the very old 


of dentists who made 


about one-quarter of the dentists 
hus dentists who lost Money 
but also included nh 


Similarly altho igh the median age 


SO-S2 000) Was 4 tthe oldest froup atl any mcotn li vel), 
more than one-fourth of the dentists at this level were under 
) 4 ] 

30. Thus, the very low income recipients were primar 


Dut also ine luded manv ot the very young As 
either the very 


the very old 


income increases, Ttewer and tewer « young 


:' ’ , 

or the very old are found at each income level 

Table 10.—Percentage Distribution of Dentists with Major Source 
of Dental Income from Independent Practice by Age and Net 


Income Level, 1918 
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Number and earnings of employees 


Almost two-th 63 percent) of the nonsalaried dentist 
had emplove Ol ie Ind mn 4S About 4 out of 10 
dentists uy OY shivhtly more than out ot 
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Of course, some dentists with no employees had high 
incomes, and some with several employees had low incomes, 
but in both cases the percentages were quite low (table 12). 
In 1948 only 3 percent of the no-employee dentists had 
incomes above $10,000, whereas half of the dentists with two 
or more employees had such incomes. On the other hand, 
at the lower income levels (below $4,000), we find more than 
half (60.4 percent) of the dentists with no employees and 
only 7.5 percent of those with two or more employees. 


Table 11.—Average Net Income of Nonsalaried Dentists by Average 
Number of Employees, 1948 











| A 
Number of employees ! | 
None en a —— > S1Y s, 239 
Under 0.50_......._ ) { 1 058 
| einai i] ‘ 
2 ——s ie 12 ~ 4] 
EN a eee { 68 134 
4 Maiiithiniehi dihlbtiaminiatanadbercnarte 1. 2 2 18, 062 
oy _ a ees 1.1 8,9 17, 500 
Total 3_____. ae ee l ) 7 ) 5, 939 

! Dentists were asked to report on th int their empl ‘6A n who 
worked 12 months during a year, either full time or p ef 
A person who worked 6 months is count \ per 
as 44. Thus, this table includes both fr nd part-tir my t erage 
basis. The category “under 0.5” inclu tists who | I mor ’ ‘ tl 
calendar year 1948 who totaled less thar man-} my t I t ry 1 
includes 0.50-1.49 man-years, 2 includ: ( 19 man-y¢ t 

+ About 0.5 percent of the dentists 1 te I ng 5 er 0.5 ft nt, 6; and 0.1 
percent, 7 or more. 

3 Detail will not necessarily add to t 

B 


Source: U. 8. Department of Comn 


Table 12 also indicates that the number of employees per 
dentist (including dentists with no employees) rose steadily, 
with but few aberrations, from 0.1 at the $0-$999 net income 
level to 3.2 for dentists making more than $25.000. 


Table 12.—Average Number of Employees and Pay Rolls of 
Nonsalaried Dentists, 1948 
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$0-$999 ee 89.5 g 9 1 f 4 ) g ‘ 
$1,000-$1 999... ___ 82.8 15.7 > 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 73.4 | 18.8 
$3,000-$3,999__ ___ ; 58. 5 5.8 14 s { 
$4,000-$4,999____. . ____| 40.8 | 49.9 4] 10.6 g nto 
$5,000-$5,999__.._....___ 33.9 55.1 . g 
$6,000-$6,999... ss 26.2 | 6 ’ g 
$7,000-$7,999....._. ____ 23.5 | § { . 
$5,000-$8,909........ | 21.6 s ; 
$9,000-$9,999............__| 16.4 | 59.8 | 23.8 “.2 6. ¢ ¢ 
$10,000-$10,999 CSS. 8.1 6 f { ” 
$11,000-$11,999.... | $31 64 g ms 
$12,000-$12,999_.......-..}  5.: 7 { { 2 Q 
$13,000-$13,999 - 3 3.5 | 67 , ) : { 
$14,000-$14,9909.......0...| 1.4] 53.4] 45.; 1 2 { 62 
$15,000-$19,999 __ cn ae: 40.9 7 
$20,000-$24,999 __ 31.7 8 
$25,000 and over__.____- 28 5 

Total 2_..._ ..| 37.0 | 44.6 | 18.4 {10 10 89 1 49 
! Includes dentists who had employe: 0 
note 1 of table 11 for further expla: 
2 Detail will not necessarily add t 

~ j R 


Source: U. 8. Department of Comme 
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Since the number of employees per dentist increases as net 
income Increases, it Is no surprise to find that dentists’ pay 
rolis rise as net income rises. In 1948, dentists who earned 
up to $1,000 net income had an average pay roll of but $87: 
dentists who netted $20,000 $24,999 had an averag pay roll 
of $6,841. The mean salaries and wages received by all 
dental employees, professional as well as nonprofessional. 
varied from $796 per employee for dentists who netted 
$0-$999 to $2,429 for dentists in the $20,000—824.999 income 
bracket. (See table 12.) 

[t can be seen from table 13 that the mean earnings of all 
dentists’ employees increased from 1944 to 1948 by about 
31.7 percent, rising from $1,135 to $1,484 in the 5-vear 


period, 


Table 13.—Mean Earnings of Dentists’ Employees, 
Selected Years, 1914-48 
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By Clement Winston and Mabel A. Smith ke 


Income Sensitivity of 
bene. Expenditures 


Ix un the January 1945 issue of this Survey, the responses 
of the various categories of consumption expenditures to 
fluctuations in Income were studied. Goods and services 
purchased by consumers were classified by considering how 
much, on the average, purchases of specific items changed 
corresponding to movements 1n disposab le pe ‘rsonal income. 
The results aroused much interest, and numerous requests 
have been received to bring the analysis up to date. 

In view of the changes in the expenditure and income 
series under the comprehensive revisions of the National 
Income and Product statistics several vears ago, the basic 
relationships have been recomputed.' The new results, 
which in the main are in agreement with those obtained 
previously, are presented here, along with a discussion of the 
postwar behavior of the different types of consumer 
expenditures. 


The measure of sensitivity 


Sensitivity to income changes of the expenditure for a 
commodity or service is measured by a coefficient which is 
derived by correlating dollar expenditures during the years 
1929-40 with disposable personal income and a trend factor. 
The coefficient expresses the average percent by which 
expenditure varied, in the base period, corresponding to a 
one percent change in disposable income—holding constant 
the effect of trend. 

If the — for a specified commodity or service is 
less than 1, this indicates that changes in expenditure for the 
item were proportionately smaller on the average than the 
changes in aggregate disposable personal income. A coeffli- 
cient greater than 1 implies that fluctuations in income were 
associated with apie larger fluctuations in outlays for 
the corresponding good or service. For example, the con- 
sumption of luxuries increased and fell off more shi arply than 
income, and hence these goods have sensitivity coefficients 
greater than 1. In contrast, expenditures on certain basic 
necessities were much more stable than income, and these 
items accordingly have coefficients much less than 1. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that such a coefficient 
may be altered when relevant factors other than income are 
introduced explicitly. Although this analysis considers only 
the effects of income and a trend factor, clearly other influ- 
ences can be important in explaining fluctuations in specific 
expenditure items. This is particularily true where the rate 
of secular growth in the base period was not constant. In 
such cases a markedly different value of the sensitivity co- 
efficient might result from a more extensive analysis than 
could be undertaken for the complete break-down of con- 
sumption expenditures. It has been necessary to exclude a 
number of categories for this reason. An example of an 
expenditure item which is not covered in the tables because 
the rate of growth was not constant during the years 1929-40 
is personal outlays for airline transportation. 





rhe n of the National Income and Product statistics was presented in the National 
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Categories have also been omitted where income is largely 
irrelevant to the size of expenditure, in which case the sensi- 
tivity coefficient is subject to a considerable margin of error. 
Standard clothing issued to military personnel is an example 
of a category for which no cyclical association with aggregate 
disposable income would be expected Also, several items 
have been excluded because the data do not permit the 
derivation of a sufficiently dependable measure of the income 
sensitivity.” 

The distinction between the income-sensitivity of ex- 
penditures discussed in this article and the income-elasticity 
of demand which is frequently employed should not be over- 
looked. The difference arises primarily through the use of 
dollars expended rather than quantities purchased. The 
relation between the movement of prices of a specific com- 
modity or service and the changes in over-all prices reflected 
in disposable personal income will influence the degree of 
response of dollar outlays to changes in income, whereas 
income-elasticity measures the effect of income on the de- 
mand for a commodity when its price is held constant. 

Moreover, technical problems exist in estimating demand 
relationships from aggregate expenditure data over time, 
For example, there may be situations where supply consid- 
erations are the governing factor in determining the amount 


Chart 1.—Personal Consumption Expenditures, Classi- 
fied by Sensitivity to Changes Disposable Personal 
Income 
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! The sensitivity groups shown omit certain items which account for only about 3 percent 
of total expenditures 

2 Includes all items with income-sensitivity coefficients between 0.7 and 1.0 

# Includes all items with income-sensitivity coefficients less than 0.7 

‘ Includes all items with income-sensitivity coefficients of 1.0 and over. 


Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 





2 In the great majority of excluded case , the coe fficient of partial determination of expendi- 
ture by income was found to be less tha in 0.7. A few of the categories included also have 
coefficients less than 0.7, and such cases are indicated in the table 
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The groupings are, of course, arbitrary, but they serve the 


purchased. In spite of these reservations, a classification 
purpose of separating the expendit lire items In a simple 


of consumer expenditures by sensitivity is useful in sum- 
marizing how the demand for these goods and services may manner for analytical purposes. Kor specific upplications. 
be expected to vary with cyclical changes in incom: however, more detail than these broad classifications provide 
article i mi be desirable. Consequently, t e value of the Sensi iVity 
s coefficient for each of the items hes been listed in table 1. 


11x 


By methods discussed in the appendix to this 
sensitivity coefficient was obtained for each of the ¢ xpendi- 
ture items. For total consumption expt nditures on goods where the durable and nondurable yrods and service items 
and services, the sensitivity measure is 0.86. That is to have been arrayed according to the responsiveness of expendi- 


say, other things being equal a change of 10 percent in dis- tures to changes in disposable personal income 
period Vis aussO- 


posable personal income during the base | 
ciated on the average with a change of about 8% percent in Durable goods highly sensitive 
total consumption expenditures. sali 


For presentation purposes all expenditure items have been [t is immediately evident from the table that the durable 


grouped about this over-all or average sensitivity figure. goods groups tend to have a high income sensitivity. For 
All items with coefficients that fall in th interval 0.7 to 1.0 example, a change of 10 percent In consume! ncome is asso- 
are considered as having average sensitivity to income, ciated, on the average, with a change of 20 percent in expendi- 
those under 0.7 as below average, and those with coefficients tures for automobiles, and with 25 percent for radios, phono- 

the 22 durable- 


equal to or greater than unity as above averag graphs, and other musical instruments. Of 


. . . or at . . . . . . . . ‘ 
Table 1.—Personal Consumption Expenditure Items Classified According to Sensitivity to Changes in Disposable Personal Income | 














Above-average sensitivity Average sensitivity 5 Below average sensitivity ~ 
Durable goods Durable goods Durable goods 
IX 5f Boats and pleasure aircraft I Opht l nd t ed | V « ( 30.7 
IX 5h Radios, phonographs, parts, ar 0.8 : 
IX 5i Pianos and other musical instru t Nondurable goods 
VIII la New cars and net purchass Nondurable goods 
VIll4 Luggage V 17 Miscell a7 
[1 12 Jewelry and watches 8 || I I ed f ff-] ises consump VI1 Drug | ( 
V 5 Cooking and portable heatir V 19a Pure P 
VII2 Tools_ —. ; I rot " 
Vi Furniture Pu nd beverag etail Vill le Gasoline a 
V9 Writing equipment I isement estab] nt L.( IX 5t M zim 
V4 Miscellaneous electrical app! N bl y t supplic Il 2d Purchased n é Is 
radios { ( ly pre} itions ) ind s« t : | r 
V2 Floor coverings { I : > = 
IX 5e Wheel goods, durable toys, a t f I l I sumed on farm s Services 
equipment 1.4 i] nd pre} tior - 
V7 Durable house furnishings, n. « I I i ge nment and nmer VIII 3e Intercity bu é : 37 
V8 Products of custom establish: vithd n by? VI Chiropodists at re eo 
VI 18 Monuments and tombston et gs || IX 1f Admissions—] 6 
VIIT 1b Tires and tubes Viv uneral and bu "6 
LX 5a Books and maps Services VIL1 Interest on pe 6 
VIII le Automobile parts and acc« X ¢ Foundation ex} 1 f 
V3 Refrigerators, and washing ar V ( f juipment (except radios research 6 
chines 2 XI4 Foundation ¢ , 
s i 1. ¢ wel ‘ 
Nondurable goods { \ t nsurance—net pay Iilig Automobile insu ( 
I 2c Purchased meals and bever IX D ng, voting, ska VII 12 Services fur t by - 
and buffet cars I ng | es 2] financial ‘ iral | 
IX 6 Flowers, seeds, and potted plar I C t ‘ t ) com] ¢ 
V 18 Stationery and writing sup} A pal } V 10 7 
V 14 Semidurable house furnishing I tors ind repai ) 1 
Il é Clothing and accessories except f ‘ R nd masseu! ‘ I 
I 2b Purchased meals and bever ‘ profe nal baseball y I\ 1 
I curat ind healing prof 4 
Services ‘ ‘ 4 V2 ig EX 4 
I ©) if I e! ce y VII8 rust service 
IX 1j Ticket brokers’ mark-up on adr ! \ ( business, and trade school VIII 2a Street and elec 
IX lb Admissions—legitimate theat I ‘ ) fares 
Il 5 Fur storage and repair { Dentist ‘ } IV 2 Tenant-occupied 1 
II 13 Watch, clock, and jewelry rey; I , cable, and wireless } rent 4 
VIII 3a Steam railway (excluding commutation II 8 I ‘ n establishment 9 VI17 Cemeteries and ere 
fares . ‘ i Th pe I III 2¢ Steam railway ( 
IX 5k Photo developing and printir 8 I\ Rental value of ! ‘4 
VIII3b Sleeping and parlor car—fare \ purcl pe s V 21 Telephone 44 
VIII 3f Baggage transfer, carriage, ( ‘ 8 XI Religious bodi 43 
excess charges ( I s VII 14 Legal service ? 
IX 4g Private flying operations ( ( n. ¢ 5 VI Privately contr 
V 26 Domestic service x A I ue 8 tariums—servi 3 
VIII2b Taxicab—fares and tips ‘3 ITI I ity par ‘ . V2 Postage 4.3 
Il7 Dressmakers and seamstress« t ir I ( tu nd dress suit rental 8 X13 Museums and libr 3 
shops)—charges 1.2 IX Ent ni ts of 1 prof gal tions, V 28 Miscellaneous hous¢ 1 om ( 9 
VI15 Net payments—mutual accidents ar | t at f . V 20¢ Water 42 
benefit associations 1.2 IX 4 ( I l n, club rental, and VII 13a Expense of | f 
VI9 Practical nurses and midwive ( * 8 insurance compar + 
V 12 Rug, drapery, and mattress cleanir ! X O nstru n (except athletic fe 8 V 20¢ Ga 2 49 
repair- \ I 8 V 20a Electricity 4,2 
IT 11 Miscellaneous personal services 2 ~ i ré 7 . 
Il 6 Cleaning, dyeing, pressing, alteration, stor IX 4 motion-picture theaters 7 } 
age, and repair of garments, n. e. ¢ I XI 2 . 5 e and foreign relief agenci 7 | 
shops) 4 I] B [ Ce 7 
IX 4a Billiard parlors and bowling alleys 1.2 IX 1 Ad the mateur pectator 
V 24 Express charges_____...__-_- ; l S] 7 
IX 51 Photographic studios ; 1.1 VI8 PI luty trained nurses—servic 7 
iV 4 Housing—transient hotels and _ tourist 
ena......... Sb 1.1 
IX 5j Radio repair____- Ree 1 
VIII 1d Automobile repair, greasing, washing, park- 
ing, storage, and rental { 1.0 
! The classification is based on the relationship of personal consumption expen 1 for 2 Value between 0.95 and 1,00, 
each item with disposable personal income and a time factor for the period 1929-40. The 3 Value between 0.65 and .70 
figures in the S column indicate the percent change which is associated with al percent change 4 Coefficient of partial determination less than 0,7 
in disposable personal income; for example, an increase of 1 percent in disposable personal : ; 
r wal i watches, Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Busine Econ 


income is associated with an increase of 1.8 percent in the expenditure jewelry and 
all other factors being equal. 
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lable 2.—Personal Consumption Expenditures Classified by Sensitivity to Changes in Disposable Personal Income 
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eroups only 2 show coeflicients which are less than 1, 
and for the majority of them the sensitivity measure is 1.4 or 
higher 

Expenditures for the durables are, in general, more read- 
ily postponable than most items in the consumer budget. 
As a result, purchases of hard goods tend to fall more rapidly 


than income during the downswing in the business eyele and 
rise at a more rapid rate on the upswing. Nevertheless, 
evel this category there are two groups with relatively 
low sensitivity to income, namely, ophthalmic products and 
orthopedic appliances, and china, glassware, tableware, and 
uten These groups are generally less readily deferred 
than is the case with the other durable commodities As a 
result, such expenditures fluctuate less over the course of 
the business evele. 

At first glance it appears trom the table that among the 
nondurable goods and services there is not the same tendency 
toward concentration into one sensitiv ity group as shown by 
the durables However, this is primarily the effect of the 
kind of detail shown. When the relative importance of the 
groups, based on dollar expenditures, is considered, it is 


found that the nondurable outlays fall predominantly in the 


middie 


sensitivity group, while the major service expenditures 
low sensitivity. 
example, nondurable goods with sensitivities between 


0.7 and 1.0 represented two-thirds of dollar expenditures on 
irables in 1948 (see table 2) For the services about 
recent of the expenditures are for items listed in the 
below-average sensitivity class, most of the remainder falling 
in the middle group. In contrast, more than 90 percent of 


nond 
HU pe 


all a irab eC coods in terms of dollar outlays ure represented 
in the upper sensitivity class. 
These results are reflected in the behavior of the totals for 


nondurables and services. The over-all coefficients 
for durable and nondurable goods and for services are 1.6, 
0.9, and 0.6, respectively. In general, therefore, the durable 
goods are above average in sensitivity, the nondurabies are 
average, and the services are below average. Nevertheless, 
it is important to note that substantial amounts spent in the 
nondurable and service categories are found outside of the 
representative sensitivity class. 

Among the nondurables, the groups which can be definitely 
allocated to the upper sensitivity class include such minor 


durables, 
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Average sensitivity 
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items as flowers, seeds and potted plants, and Stationery and 


Ww riting supplies The more Important nondurable groups 
found in this class, namely, semidurable housefurnishings, 
clothing and accessories (except footwear), and meals and 
beverages purcha ed at hotels. have coeflicients close to 1 
the lower borderline of the class 

Although a few food items occur in the above average 
sensitivity class, most of the components of food-——-97 percent 
of the total dollar « xpended fall in the average sensitivity 
The average for the entire food group is nearly 1, 
indicating that food expenditures and income tend to change 
at about the same rate. ‘This results from the offsetting 
effects of movements in quantities and prices. Over the 
evele, the quantity of food censumed is more stable than 
income, While food prices are less stable 

A number of important nondurables are found to have low 
sensitivity Among 
ing supplies, gasoline and oil, fuel and ice, and drag prepara- 
tions and sundries For all these groups the sensitivity 
cocflicient falls between 0.5 and 0.6 On the average the 
percent change in expenditures for these items was not much 
more than half of that shown by income. 


class, 


these ure tobaeco products and smok- 


Wide range in services 


Among the services a considerable number of groups 
Possess income sensitivities far in excess of the low average 
for the category as a whole. As seen in table e there are 
23 items in the first sensitivity class with indexes ranging 
from about | for automobile and radio repair to more than 
2 for ticket. brokers’ mark up on admissions 

The most important service groups with above average 
sensitivity from the standpoint of dollar volume are domestic 
service; services connected with clothing, such as cleaning 
and pressing of garments, fur storage and repair, and dress- 
maker and seamstress charges; and various transportation 
items including steam railway, sleeping and parlor car fares, 
baggage transfer charges, and taxicab fares. Auto repair is 
listed in this group, but as noted above, it is a borderline 
case. 

A large number of services are also found in the average 
sensitivity Outstanding among these are medical 
services, accident and health insurance, and a large part of the 


class 
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recreation group. These health and recreation expenditures 
account for 60 percent of the total service expenditures in 
the average sensitivity class. 

In chart 1, there are presented the annual values of personal 
consumption expenditures for the three sensitivity groups 
for the years 1929-49. The difference in the cyclical be- 
havior for these three groups is immediately apparent. 

From 1929 to 1933 expenditures ee goods and services 
in the upper sensitivity class declined by 57 percent, com- 

ared to 41 percent for the average and 26 percent for the 
laeenaltivicy items. Similarly, on the upswing from 1933 
to 1940, the increases for the three groups were 92, 71, and 
29 percent, respectively. 


Changes in the war and postwar years 


The expenditure behavior in the three sensitivity classes di- 
verged during and after the war from the patterns traced 
in the prewar years. The war period was marked by high 
income and shortages, and the factors that had previously 
operated to influence expenditures were temporarily su- 
perseded by conditions in which prices and distribution were 
controlled and spending tended to be a funetion of supply. 
In the postwar years of sustained capacity operations, the 
increases in income and expenditures likewise were not the 
normal cyclical changes characteristic of the base period, 
but reflected unusually larze price movements following the 
wartime distortions in the economy. As a result, after 1940 
the sensitivity measures did not have their earlier signifi- 
cance, although in the current period the peacetime cyclical 
movements are beginning to merge. 

During the war, as is well know n, the entire patte ie ie con- 
sumer purchasing was drastically altered. The high sensi- 
tivity group, consisting largely of the durables showe 4 a rise 
in expenditures much less than would be expected on the 
basis of the increase in income. On the other hand, expend- 
itures were about in line with the historical pattern in both 
the average sensitivity class, where food, medical care, and 
recreation were important, and the low sensitivity group, 
consisting primarily of services. 

The differential behavior of these groups was primarily a 
reflection of supply conditions. Because of the concentra- 
tion of effort in producing war products, consumer goods and 
services were geuerally in short supply relative to available 
income, and a lower proportion of income could be spent, 
althouzh total expenditures continued to rise. The impact 
of the ‘curtailment of civilian production fell largely on the 
durables. 

When the war ended and durable goods became once more 
available, this was reflected in the accelerated rise in expendi- 
tures for items in the high sensitivity category. At the same 
time, however, expenditures in the other two groups moved 
up fairly rapidly. From 1945 to 1947 expenditures in the top 
sensitivity bracket increased 62 percent, while in the average 
and lower groups the increase was about a third. 

Even by 1949 the movements of the three groups of expendi- 
tures were not exhibiting their historical behavior in relation 
to changes in income. This may be evidence that the post- 
war readjustments, both of spending habits and of price 
relationships, had not been completed. 


CURRENT 
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The continued rise during 1949 in expenditures for the low 
sensitivity group represents in part the aftermath of w artime 
restrictions on a number of categories. Rent has continued 
to rise from its relatively low levels, expenditures for gasoline 
and oil reflect the rapid increase in passenger car mileage, and 
interest on personal debt has moved upward with consumer 
credit. 

Whereas in 1949 expenditures in the average se nsitivity 
class declined as income leveled off, those in the hi oh) se nsi- 
tivity group increased moderately. The remaining backlog 
of demand for passenger cars and for household appliances— 
together with the growth of the television industry—has had 
much to do with the behavior of the latter group 

It should be borne in mind that the three sensitivity groups 
cover wide ranges, and that there are considerable differences 
in behavior among the components of these groups. The 
individual categories listed, of course, are themselves com- 
posites of expenditure items which may not show similar 
patterns. 

In interpreting the results presented, 
remembered that the postwar pe ‘riod differs markedly from 
the period on which the coefficients are based Disposab le 
personal income in the early years varied from $45 to $82 
billion. The prese nt le vel of ine ome, hows Ver, is over $190 
billion. Inferences drawn from the observed relationships 
at points so far beyond the range of income and after so long 
an intervening time are subject to a considerable margin of 


it should also be 


error. 
Consequently, in attempting to apply the procedures out- 


lined in this study for the purpose of appraising consumption 
possibilities for the future, it is particularly important to 
employ the measure described in conjunction with a careful 
analysis of changed market conditions. The results of the 
study of income sensitivities can best be applied to a par- 
ticular field of production or distribution when supported by 
a full knowledge of that field, its relation to other industrial 
segments, and the special conditions existing in the economy, 


8 An extreme example of the mixi ng of components with di milar coef! curs in the 
ease of interest on personal debt his is the sum of interest o 1m ind interest 
on insurance loans. The latter was at its highest point during the early t t while the 
former moved cyclically and reached a bottom in that period 

APPENDIX 

l'o derive a measure of the sensitivity of expenditures to income it is necessary to evaluate 
the net effects on expenditure of changes in income over the r I} complished 
by adjusting for the effect of other forces which, in addit t pre y influence the 
relationship 

The method employed for this purpose was that of multiple correlation, relating con 
sumption expenditures in the base period 192940 for each of the groups to dispo De personal 
income and a time factor allowing for a constant rate of growtl rhe genet al | rm of the 
— on used in determining the income sensitivity coetlicients is: C=AY*Rt ‘whe re C= 
cons ay pe mn expenditures, Y=disposable personal income, t=time,and A, s, and B are con- 
st ints ¢ ‘rived from the data by least squares procedures From th rm of regression the 
€ sponent s is taken as the approximate measure of the income sensitivity for each expenditure 
item. 

the variation in expendi- 


The time factor has been introduced as an aid in accounting f 


lhis procedure is based « 1€ assumption that the 


tures not explained by income alone. 

resultant of all forces other thar income on expenditure tend o be é xhibite 1a i relatively 

smooth time trend. The assumption does not always hold; moreover, the sensitivity co- 

efficient may change as additional factors are explicitly introduced. In most cases, however, 
tended analysis, since in the 


it is felt that the coefficients would be little altered by a more ex 
great majority of the categories, income and time factors alone yield high coefficients of partial 
determination. Where the trend is important in accounting for variations in expenditure, 
it is de sirable where possible to replace it by the specific factors which it represents, e. g., 
population. However, such an analysis is beyond the scope of this a 

In presenting the expenditure categories by sensitivity to income in table 1, it was decided 


to include only those groups for which the analysis in terms of income and time appeared 
adequate. For this reason, a number of expenditure items were eliminated Ihe criteria 
of exclusion have been indicated earlier. Generally, these groups account f very small 


portion of total expenditure, and all omitted items together represent about 3 percent of 
consumer spending. 

In a smal] number of categories, the income sensitivities shown in the table have standard 
errors in excess of 20 percent, corresponding to a coefficient of partial determination less than 


0.7. Such cases are indicated in the table. 
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| DATA here are a continuation of the statisties published in the 1949 Statistical Suppleme 
Tl e ec uins monthly data for the years 1945 to 1948, and monthly averages for earlier years 
pr escription of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1945 Ser 
1949 S ent are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (t), respectively, the accompa foot 
ad ‘ ite may be found. The terms “‘unad)j isted’”’ and “adjusted”’ used to designate index 
me I hly figures for seasonal variation. 


‘nt to November for selected series will be found i: 


hse que 


= j 











Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1948 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the \ . D | 4 “ | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ‘ties J : Marcl Al \ 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 
Re ] r tals at I 
N hil } 224 226 22 
( f s, total 1 ) 14 11.5 
r total i s l ‘ 
lo é 117.2 ) 
do { ‘1 
t do 6.1 16.2 6.6 
t 1 salaric do 5 0 
Proprietors’ and rental income, total ¢ ___do 49.7 47 if 
d professionald@ do 24 24.0 24 
lo 18 17.1 15.7 
I l me of persons do | 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Cc rof nd inventory valuation ad- | 
bil. of dol__} | 7 1.8] 0.9 
rofits before tax, total lo } 1 29.4 2.4 
profits tax liability " 1 11.5 | m ¢ 
s prot fter tax 1 " 17.9 8 
I tory valuation 1djustment do 2.3 : 
Net rest do | H 4.2 ‘ 
| | 
Gro tional product, total lo 27 263. 5 | od. 6 
Per nsumption expenditures, total_co 1S 178. 6 178.9 
good 1o 2.9 23.1 23.8 
e goods in ] 100. 1 "y 
lo 1.8 5.4 ) 
G ed est nvestment__. ic 4s. ( j 41.6 ‘ 
r yn iT 7.9 16.8 ] f.4 
ble equipment io 21.2 20.4 
busine ntori¢ io ) 6 1.4 
® ment ty 0 2 
G t purchases of goo ind ser < | 
il. of dol ; 2.5 | | 4.0 
Government sales do } 25.2 | mH. 2 
] do 6.9 | 7.0 8 
| 
Per rt do 213.7 
Le x t payments 1 : 18.8 18.7 
Eq sable personal income ad 1% “4.9 193.8 
Pe 5 Le I 16.3 | 14.8 
| 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 
| 
de ( it 1ai rates | | 
me bil. of dol 216. 6 217.0 | 215.7 212. 9 | 212.4 212. 5 21 211.9 
Vi y receipts, total 137.5 137.1 } 136. f 135. 0 133. 5 134.7 l ) l ’ 
bursements, total 139. 7 139. 4 | 138. 9 137.3 135.8 136. 8 l ! 136. 2 
ty-producing industries ( 62.7 62.3 61.4 60.6 58.9 8. 6 8.3 58.1 
e industries... ; in 39.8 10.0 40.2 | 39.5 39.4 40.5 41.1 40.3 
lustric do 16.9 16.9 17.0 | 16.9 17.1 17.1 7.3 17.1 
nt | 20.3 2.2 0.3 20.3 20.4 20.6 0.5 2.7 
yee contributions for social it | 
bil. of dol 2.2 2.3 2.3 | 2.3 2.3 2.1 2.2 2.3 
Ot ome 2.0 2.0 2.0 | 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.2 
Pr i rental income do 49 ‘0.3 19.0 47.2 | 17.3 46.3 46.7 46.5 
Pe yme and dividends. do 16.9 16.9 17.0 17.1 |] 17.1 17.2 17.3 7.2 
p ts do 10.4 10.7 | 11.1 11.5 12.4 12.2 | 12.0 12.1 
ultural income do 192.8 193. € 192. f 191.7 191.4 192.3 192. 6 191 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 
All it l es, quarterly total  & ( a aa a —_ a & ) ae 4, 660 
: turing lo a aed 2, 320 - 1, 850 a 1, S80 
N DO ..<c0 ekeeunie oat 190 190 
R 4] 360 380 
Ot! portation 7 130 140 
fr ect 1tilitie RA 680 780 
Com! nd miscellaneou 1, 44 1, 260 1, 200 
“4 Ir es inventory valuation adjustment 
} iving is exce of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | \ R Es Fet 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a es A Janua posi 
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FARM INCOME AND MARKETING 


Cash receipts from farming, including Government 
payments, total f mil. of dol ' 83 I 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, tot I. do 3, 215 2, ( 67 1 
Crops.._. i 
lecetecl and products, total 
Dairy products. ---. 
Meat animals i | 93 r - 
Poultry and eggs. io 3 312 123 
Indexes of cash rece ipts from marketings and Ct 
loans, unadjusted:t | | 
All commodities____- 1935-39=100_. 184 406 35 
Crops....- lo | 582 57 
L Soreanals and products___- ! 110 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted:t 
All commodities....__- - 1935-39=100__| 17¢ 157 4 
Crops... 2 
Livestock and products_- d } 5 | 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Index 


Unadjusted, combined index. __.__- 1935-39 = 10 


Manufactures. .___- ioabulpiermite 
Durable manufactures. _....._- ) 22 229 
Nn ccwwe i 22 22 2 
Lumber and products___.- 14 . 
Furniture... .. { 
Lumber.....-- 12 
Machinery _. i 27 277 268 
Nonferrous metals and products . 
Fabricating. _- 
Smelting and refining 
Stone, clay, and ci products lo 21 
Cement Sse 1 21 l 
Clay products iti delndetn iain i 17 
Glass containers 19 71 185 
Transportation equipment io 2 } 
Automobiles (incl. parts). lo | 2f 20 209 


Nondurable manufactures lo 179 
Alcoholic beverages. _......-- ) 212 
Chemicals products. __...... 2 ( 25 

Industrial chemicals 1 { 
Leather and products. ___- 
Leather tanning 
Shoes 
Manufactured food products lo f l 
Dairy products lo ¢ 4 92 
Meat packing io 173 181] 
Processed fruits and vegetable Mccall 129 


Paper and products lo 153 
Paper and pulp 10 f 14 
Petroleum and coal products 227 231 28 

Coke__- a 0 183 184 
Printing and ‘publishing lf 
Rubber products io 2 
Textiles and products a ) 164 5 f 

Cotton consumption __..-..- lo 122 114 | 

Rayon deliveries_......._- ‘ lo 22 17 

Wool textiles.._..........- 162 151 lf 
Tobacco products... .......-- lo 1: 15 


ee ee a ) lf 51 | 143 
ee ) 167 1 1 5é 
PII ocnnconssccceces 0 lf 1 R8 
Bituminous coal lo 155 14 
Crude csemenens Ae . io 7 177 
Metals <5 COSRERE 8 _.do 1 77 


Adjusted, combined index o7_-.... imei 


Manufactures_. Sn: ees do 


Lumber and products__-..-- 
ER ; ) | 
Nonferrous metals 0 187 
Smelting and refining do 
Stone, clay, and ~_ sovmuee io ; 205 2 
Cement ___- cited enidddae 0 12 2 
Clay products. ............. ial do 

Glass containers... .......... ows | 189 
| 17. 17 | 

l 


Durable manufactures____.._- _..do 22 231 2 
0 12 


Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages. _......... : lo 
Chemical products ateonee lo 
Leather and products nine lo 

Leather tanning ae do 
Manufactured food products do 
Dairy products do 
Meat packing ; do 
Processed fruits and vegetab les do 
Paper and products_...............- lo 
Paper and pulp_. 1 ENS: do 


* Revised. ® Preliminary. 
} Data have been revised beginning January 1947 to incorp: 


request. o" Seasonal] factors for a number of industries were fixed at 100 during 1939-42 
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768 1, O4¢ 
079 1, 269 
5 SY i 92 
200 242 
26H6 293 
241 237 
IRE 
13 120 
103 G4 
120 139 
185 | 18] 
} 
193 190 
223 221 
115 124 
154 150 
yf 
185 183 
s/ 172 
187 185 
168 171 
166 16, 
179 178 
241 24 
206 4 
168 164 
159 173 
201 48 
4 427 
lif 113 
1! 9 
117 123 
14¢ 145 
104 124 
149 141 
SO R5 
158 151 
154 148 
121 21 
185 178 
152 1 5¢ 
188 182 
157 142 
12 120 
0 27 
143 122 
153 | 163 
} 
143 131 
15 13 
74 y 4 
142 93 
68 16 
76 93 
| 
18! 184 
| 
196 | 193 
OF | ~»? 
12 129 
107 119 
18 183 
0) 210 
202 19 
222 208 
176 171 | 
184 178 
73 | 168 
177 187 
250 24 
113 113 
107 99 
162 162 
145 150 
156 153 
136 154 
158 151 
154 147 
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050 2, 177 2,4 
O3F 2. 168 2 4] 
757 972 1.1 
219 1, 19 1, 24 
359 347 s 
647 2 f 
239 233 24 
306 326; ( 
265 340 1 
338 16 
132 14 162 
110 145 1% 
148 | 138 14 

| | 

| 

} 
170 163 17 
176 169 18 
195 186 } 
177 L5e¢ 178 
129 21 134 
139 136 148 
124 113 12 
225 217 r 21 
133 127 14 
108 10 128 
192 179 174 
188 187 1 
209 209 207 
151 140 14 
204 214 212 
240) 249 24 
11 22 22 
161 156 l 
190 18S ] 
30) 225 2 
4104 Q9? me 
104 G4 ] 
YO Ss) “ 
110 104 12 
16 72 : 
293 299 19 
139 140 134 
133 181 > 
143 128 ] 
138 124 14 
202 198 x 
159 139 14 
148 133 14 
178 175 178 
126 120 14 
105 87 11] 
217 238 259 
120 109 134 
179 | 152 184 
137 128 | 134 
135 126 134 
78 93 R29 
104 a) 108 
153 147 149 
150 140 l 
169 161 17 
17¢ 168 178 
194 185 19 
125 115 oH 
114 104 1] 
133 27 14] 
193 180 174 
186 185 18 
1V5 190 18 
152 140 14 
206 223 204 

| 

160 154 | 165 
169 165 172 
33 228 r 230 
0 96 111 
17 4 ) 
16. 1l6l / 
151 151 2 
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173 139 l 
143 12¢ l 
137 12 148 
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1948 1949 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the — , , : Novem 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey J : M \ M \ ‘ UV her 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATIONS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
4 1 
~ ( 
uf Continu 
‘ 97 9 8 29 2 ) 108 JS s ‘ 
| j 1s { l | 144 Dov A) 
i 17 6 79 é 144 2 , , 
“I lo 161 | { 19 ‘ is ) ) i is 
| 121 11 i 11 20 H { l Os r ey 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES * 
is 8 2 } 1s ; 
AT t Ae ) * 2 * * + ; ls s 1 
s 4 x ~ 7.8 { ; ) 4 
» trie l 1 t 10.4 
W » » 7 } { . 
9 9 | & 1 6 s . } 1.7 1.8 
it 6 ( ) 6.0 f i i 
I 10.8 l f 10.7 10.7 ® I 10.8 10. ¢ 1. ¢ 
D tor i 3.2 2 oO | : » = 
N rable-goods stores i 7.¢ 77 7. ¢ 7.5 7.4 7 { 2] l } 
| [= “a. 
Bu I ntories, book value, end of mont! | 
] bil. of d g 6 8 8 R 4 R92 7.8 ) 4 ; it it 1.4 1 | 
M | >. 5 t 14 14 $. 2 ; ‘ l t 
r 159 ( 2 | ‘ 14 } . We 
0d ries 1 17.9 ) % 1 ( ( | | ) i6_8 “90 iv 0 
W 1 9.7 ) ) 3 3 y. 0 1 2 ; 2 
I stablishments do 3.3 { 4 4 1 2 l 0 v S|) 
ds establishments | 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 Q 5.9 ) s 6.0 t ( 6.2 6.3 
| 15.0 14 14 4.7 14 14.1 14. 2 13.9 13.9 14.4 14 14 
- res f 7 7 5 7 | 4 + | ; 
N rable-goods stores d 9.4 2 R ¢ RR 8.9 gS 8] g 8 4.8 &.6 Rf a8 AR aR 
| | 
brication, total bil. of dol 33.8 4.2 1. 4. 1.4 33.9 ‘ } 32.3 | 7 1.0 30.7 0) 7 
| x ] 13.9 11 { 13.9 13. ¢ l 12.8 2.4 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.8 12.0 
t 1 & 2 | 8. 2 ~ & 2 . = . Ss. 1 5.0) 7 oY 
11.7 ( 12 12.4 12 12.4 12.4 2.4 12.2 11.9 1! Il 1 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES AND INVEN- 
rORIES—VALUE ADJUSTED)* 


























mil. of dol 19, 288 19. Of 17. 880 18. 175 18. 451 17. 643 17, 741 1K 17,214 18, 04 18, 866 16, 824 l 97 
I ndustries, total 10 8, 369 8, 34] 7, 5M 7, 757 7, 805 7, 445 7, 488 i 7,20 7,08 7, 878 6, 561 233 
r ict P » 203 » ¢ 2 O81 2 On4 1. 88 ] 8 8 1,70 1, 8 1, 805 4 108 1,619 
» , r af sand products in 644 64 an 02 57 {88 52 2+ 418 4) 579 AM con 
ery ind « yuipment 0 837 812 729 fat 742 t ) oo 749 82 I aot 
M r except electrical do 1, 298 1, 34 1, 238 1, 270 1, 325 1, 261 1, 220 l ’ 1,063 1, 140 1, 130 r 1,053 1, 101 
i equipment i 1, 232 1,2 1, 176 1, 217 1, 222 1, 289 1, 389 1, 558 1, 739 1,579} ° 1,371 1, 248 
xcept aut do 47¢ i 4()¢ 18 453 42¢ is4 154 487 | 492 365 | i) 451 
+ prod do 46 411 SA] 19 4 {70 8 417 62 | 410 136 | 10 453 
} her ct in 4 F (2 7 f 28 ) RN 36 16 | 4 339 
i glass products do 397 82 ti 87 71 2 ] Hy 344  ] RS 4 09 
Ot r rable-zoods industries do 416 40) Le 4 51 61 S50 306 310 8, i158 27 1 

| 
N lustries, total do r 10.919 10, 724 0. 330 10. 418 10, 646 10, 198 10, 2 10, 244 | 9, 907 | 10, 064 10, GRE r 10, 263 10, 364 
I red products 1¢ 029 O3E 028 O4 2, 92 2, 942 w 2,774 2, YOU 2, YSY r 2, S90 2, RIE 
0 14 408 482 601 607 l 674 740 xv 28 in4 
factures io 292 272 272 274 292 2tit . 279 | 271 208 285 2 280) 
r ts do ‘1.170 l r ORG 1.014 1. O28 4 ye Ys4 GOS 1, 111 1, 164 r 1, ON 1, 163 
A re products 10 1, 009 SO4 158 O78 1.043 &Y s 68 770 ¥95 O04 v! “uu 
T r 1 io 977 972 ae Atel G4 9] ) } a4 16 204 ' 4 8 
T produ ig AA | nt ()2 407 4 461 { 4 | 407 | SS 644 O23 ole 
Pr i publ ne lo 528 57 ARS 619 641 506 v2 id 06 AWS iY 
Chet nd ed products do 1, 205 1, 167 1, 138 1,129 1, 152 1, ORF 1,144 1,143 | 1, 106 1, 239 1, 274 a ' 1, 19 
Potr ' i coal products in 1. 735 1, 742 1. 554 1.54 a4 1, 540 4 1, 511 1, 508 1, 618 ‘| ) 1,714 

I r product i) 291 2s ati 251 200 257 248 2tit 271 205 277 12 
r irable-goods industries do 318 298 290 V2 412 314 10 sO) 227 245 204 r 201 ‘34 
I r ilue, end of month, total lo 33, 810 34, 066 34, 409 34, 409 3A, 223 4,018 | 33, 5 2) $2, 367 31, 638 31, 059 * 30 7 0, O16 
Dur ndustric total lo 15, 895 16, 182 lf ; 16, 629 16, 528 16, 4 l v4 27 15, 22 14,74 14, 206 14,870 oil 
products 10 } 484 52 sf 5 683 H32 654 | 629 4 3, 459 }, 337 +, 185 ’ 3, 055 }, (28 
ul lo 1, 045 1,078 1, 062 1, 029 1, OF 1,12 1,12 1 be 1,11 1, 064 1, 035 1, O23 1, 024 
I ery do 1, 999 2.018 » O59 2. ORS 2, 063 2, 024 | 1,941 } 1, 888 1, 806 1, 737 1, 648 1, 6095 1, 573 
N ept ¢ | do 3, 564 + O18 , 666 HRs | , 601 3, (28 ; 4s4 3, 386 , 320 9g 152 +. 07 
ind equipment do 2,054} 2,1 2, 212 2,217 | 2, 194 2, 201 2, 008 177 1, 904 1, 824 1, 769 1, 678 1, 599 
r nequil except autos lo YSRO QOS vt 976 | 951 12 WY 15 vO3 wi) SOY r ROY | x2 
er basic product do 664 66 737 744 | 698 737 | 2 652 | 617 ASH s r 5OR | Oz 
I re and finished lumber products ) 761 jst S14 B35 817 | 5 86 | 757 754 i4 717 | 724 
nd glass products do Ai) 577 593 HOF S72 570 7 63 ‘48 527 6) r 402 176 
Other rable-goods industries lo 784 792 | 814 | 813 | 815 808 | ~ 62 731 724 712 r7i2| Har 

| 

N I r otal lo 17, 916 | 17, 884 | 17, 870 | 17, 780 | 17, 695 | l 2 | 17 2 24 17, 142 16, 808 16, 704 * 16, 867 17, 006 
red products do 3, 029 | 3, 01 O11 } 2, 975 | 3, O10 | 3, 028 2, 99 2 2, 842 | 2, 884 2, 806 * 2, O55 1, O19 
I de 1,059 | 1, 052 2] 1, OS2 1s 1,114 l s } 1,102 1, 062 1, 124 1, OV 1,112 
f re lo 1, 631 1,619 | l ’s 1, 577 1, 568 I ) t 633 1,611 | 668 | 172 1,715 1, 706 
1 lo 2, 448 2, 4tit 2, 521 2, 509 2, 482 2, 39. 2, 404 2, 361 2, 316 | 2, 219 2, 108 2, 218 247 
A related products lo 1, 588 1, 564 1, 540 1, 494 1, 436 1, 363 1, 404 1,412 1,421 | 1, 359 1, 332 ° 1,382) 1, 357 
I : r ts lo 616 609 6344 606 SOS KOA 617 624 40 SUN O14 All “al 
i prod t lo RAT RAY | 909 Ot 919 911 RO4 872 RI2 7u3 7H I v 735 
Pr f 1 publishing do 629 64 645 645 628 616 611 609 ai) is “1 A SOS 
( and allied products lo 2, 445 2,4 2, 428 2, 411 2, 355 2, 346 2, 316 2, 278 2, 264 2, 247 2, 228 * 2, 222 2, 224 
1 coal produc lo 2, 408 2, 452 2, 44 2, 49 2 f 2, 527 2, 539 2, 544 2, 546 2, 513 2, 497 * 2, 507 ), Ss 


I r products io 667 654 661 661 65 648 650 644 625 5R6 562 * 537 


Uther irable-goods industries | Alt 513 425 420 412 414 420 27 415 4K 390 ¢ 373 t57 





I P Pre inary. 7See note marked ‘‘¢””’ on p. S-2. 
°N ] Except as otherwise stated, season illy adjusted dollar sales and inventories have been substituted beginning with the October 1949 Survey for the unadjusted dollar values 
: : rmerly shown; for earlier figures and details regarding the new series, see pp. 12-24 of the October issue. Sales and inventories of service and limited-function wholesalers only 


are pu rrentiy on p. 5-10 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 1948 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown inthe | \;,, ee ates j j 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “tee nie Janu © Mar Ari] May Tune July ~ 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEW ORDERS, NET* 














Value (unadjusted), total mil. of dol 8, 928 8, 050 16, S64 16, 534 17, 962 15, 968 15, 734 16, 300 15, 49¢ 18, 69 

Durable-goods industries, total lo i, ¢2 570 f 3 6, 734 7, 185 6, 127 5, 993 6, 544 6, 195 { 
Tron, steel, and products 4 { 1, 832 1 816 1. 425 1, 398 1 504 1 924 . 
Nonferrous metals and their product . 14 570 137 358 418 365 
Electrical machinery and equipment . st 19 f { 619 584 702 561 Q7 
Machinery, except electrical ! . Olt 1, 15] 985 Qxt 1 017 RES ) 
Transportation equipment, except auto 18] 14 84 206 160 495 217 #3 44 
Other durable-coods industries do 2, 4 ‘ 2, 376 2, 598 2, 501 2 241 2, 686 2 R65 1 

Nondurable-goods industries do 11, 20% 18 ? 9, 800 10, 778 9. 841 9 742 ) 756 9 301 1) My 

BUSINESS POPULATION 
OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER 

Operating businesses, total, end of quarter. tt 64.7 r 3,938 3911.9 
Contract construction ' g r 99 8 
Manufacturing r 219.8 r ) 206} | 
Service industries rs r R488 845.7 
Retail trade ’ } ' RR. 3 1,479. 5 
Wholesale trade 02. 7 r 2 202. 1 
All other lo { r 65.7 

New businesses, quarterly total 10 77.6 v5. 99.0 
Contract construction lo l lf 16.9 
Manufacturing io 7.5 } 0 
Service industries lo 16. 4 19.8 “ 

Retail trade ( 28. 8 4 37.9 

Wholesale trade lo 3.9 1.4 12 

All other-.-.- 10 1.8 ! 11.0 

Discontinued businesses, quarterly total 0 1 125.2 
Contract construction r ) 

Manufacturing lo Hw) ® 

Service industries io 0. ( ) 9 

Retail trade l¢ r 38 r4 16.7 

Wholesale trade 10 { { 4 4 

All other ) y 2 2.9 12.8 

Business transfers, quarterly total 6 102. 2 83.6 

BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States)* number 6, 4 7, 421 7, WF 6, 362 7, 637 7, 273 7, 445 7. 280 6, 424 6, 828 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAI 
FAILURES 
Failures, total num ber 16 5 6 68 R49 877 776 828 719 81 

Commercial service ! 6 { 44 89 76 59 75 49 F 

Construction 7 64 63 77 68 63 74 6 

Manufacturing and mining 29 155 129 170 21 229 22 215 188 221 

Retail trade 18 217 267 318 566 406 351 372 344 IRA 

Wholesale trade : 0 58 59 76 90 102 98 101 92 77 | OM 

} 
Liabilities, total , thous. of dol 24, 41¢ 1, 731 19, 159 27, 567 97, 444 31. 930 8 274 8 161 21. 804 31.17 

Commercial service 1 1, 382 924 174 R96 65, 048 5, 774 5, 390 1, 862 1,393 1.18 

Construction 4 VF », 396 892 2,476 3, O18 1, 519 1, 434 2, 476 1, 845 2, 272 

Manufacturing and mining 15,9 1, 980 R 62 15, 009 17.07 14. 523 11. 182 13. 500 10. 183 16. 008 

Retail trade__- le 456 4, 247 1, 84 5, 728 7, 269 6, 139 6, 034 6, 234 5, 629 6, 424 

Wholesale trade - 2, ¢ , 184 627 158 f 175 1, 334 4, 089 2, 754 5, 284 

COMMODITY PRICES 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices received, all farm products § 1909-14= 100 271 268 268 258 2% 260 256 252 249 24 

Crops.......-. 224 228 238 233 232 236 234 225 220 212 
Food grain_. 234 236 23% 22 224 227 227 212 207 204 
Feed grain and hay ) 181 184 187 17 178 178 174 168 171 166 
Tobacco... : i 412 $] { 412 4] 410 411 412 412 $07 
Cotton......-- , 24¢ 239 236 23 232 24] 242 243 243 234 
i lo 157 164 x 181 189 207 215 211 194 1 fi 
Truck crops Rf } 89 ORF or 236 17 185 174 
Oil-bearing crops__- lo 28 283 { 244 242 238 205 29 

Livestock and products 0 0 29 2K) 287 282 27 276 
Meat animals lo ; } 15 ; 333 $24 317 
Dairy products Ream le 284 283 27 264 254 240 236 243 
Poultry and eggs__.---- lo 272 260 240 218 217 29) 14 2% 

Prices paid: 

All commoditiest ' 1910-14= 100 r 260 r 260 258 OAe r OFF 257 256 255 255 253 
Commodities used in living io 272 271 267 264 26 264 263 264 263 0) 
Commodities used in production t lo ° 245 24¢ 246 24 r 245 ’ 24¢ r 246 r 244 r 244 43 

All commodities, interest and taxest io 24¢ 24¢ 24¢ 244 r 244 r 945 r 244 243 r 243 249 

Parity ratiot lo 09 4 106 r 107 106 r 105 r 104 102 

! Minus denotes excess of cancellations over new orders Beg g November 1949, figures exclude railroad failures (January-October 1949 totals—number 
of liabilities, $64, 047, 000). 

*New series. Beginning with the December 1949 Survey, dollar ues of manufacturers’ new orders have been substituted for the indexes shown prior tf 
back to January 1946 and details regarding the n series are given on pp. 18-24 of the December 1949 SuRVEY. Data on new incorporations are compiled by 
are available for the 48 States beginning 1946, and for 47 Stat excluding Lou beginr July 1945. 

§ December 1949 indexes: All farm products, 236; crops, 208 } iy, 170; tobacco, 415; cotton, 214; fruit, 151; truck crops, 206 
products, 261; meat animals, 289; dairy products, 259; poultry and eg 195 

tRevised series. Data have been revised beginning 1926; re ms prior to November 1948 will be shown later 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


RETAIL PRICES 





All t 3. Department of Commerce 
— - 1935-39 = 10K 193. 4 192 191. 4 189, 2 189. 4 189. 2 188 188.3 186.8 1sé, f 187. 2 RA. ¢ nA 
Coa t f Labor indexe 
A Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925=100 145. 5 14 17.0 149. 1 19 14.9 14 14 143. ( 143.4 145.4 ‘7.4 18.3 
Bit do 159. 2 159. 2 150. 5 160. ¢ 160.0 158.1 154 A4 8 154.8 14.9 im.4 158 eu 
Cons ex (U.S. Dept. of Labor 
4 ]l ite 193 5-39 = 100 172.2 171.4 170.9 169. 0 169.5 169. 7 169. 2 169. € 168 168.8 169. 6 18 168. ¢ 
AT do 201.4 200. 4 19¢ 195.1 193.9 192 191 0.3 18S 187.4 187.2 188 18H. 3 
} do x 5 A. ( 4.8 1990 7 201.6 712.8 "2.4 4 201.7 an 4 “mw ¢ m8 
( i bakery products 10 oy.9 l 2 5 170.0 170. 1 171 17 0.7 16¥ 16v. 4 16y et 1. 2 
ts 1o "9 1y¥ 1 192. 5 190. 3 184.9 182. ¢ ‘ 182. 2 in4.¥ 18S ah 7 Ist. 4 
} etabl io Is¥_ 4 192.3 % 13. 7 214 18. ¢ eo } m1. o 199.8 M oT 
Mi ry nd fist do 16. 7 241.3 y. 221.4 29. ¢ 4.4 232 Mf t 23y 245. ¢ / ! 2. I 
Fur ¢ t ind refrigeration do 137.9 137.8 138 138.8 138. 9 137.4 1 ‘ f f l ~ 13 ) ink 4 wl 
r ] city do 95.4 95. 5 06.1 06. 1 06.8 ”.9 06.9 “9 07.1 17.1 7 0 ) 
oO : do 191. ¢ 4 1.8 192. ¢ 192 187.8 IS. s ) 18 Is 185.9 ike 3 100.0 
H ! do 198. 7 198. ¢ 196 195. 6 193. 8 191.9 189 187.3 186, 8 84.8 IRS. f is Ins. 4 
Re lo 118.8 119. 5 119.7 119.9 120. 1 120.3 120. 4 1). ¢ 120.7 120.8 121.2 121 imo 
Mi do 153.9 154.0 154.1 154. 1 154.4 144. 6 154.5 154. 2 154. 3 154. * lf l 1i4 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
U.Ss Der ment of Labor indexes:} 
All i 1926 = 100 164.0 162.4 160. ¢ 158. 1 158.4 156.9 15S 154 153. 8 152.9 r 153. ¢ 152 151.6 
av factured products lo 158.8 157. ¢ 156. 2 154.0 154.1 153.0 151 0) 149. 7 140.4 150. 1 149.1 148.1 
| 3 lo 175.2 172. 2 169 165.8 167.3 165.8 165.9 164 163, 2 i¢ 162.0 10 10. 4 
facture irticles do 161.0 160.8 1). 4 150. ¢ 156.9 153.1 140.4 14 146.0 147.4 147.8 14 145.1 
} do 180.8 177 172 168. 3 171 170 171.2 68.5 1m. 2 162 163. 1 10 156.8 
( do 171.1 171 167.7 157.2 162. ¢ 163.8 l y , 154.1 150.4 1%. 4 l 1M.4 
| k poultr lo 213.4 204. ¢ 104 187.2 195.0 180.0 191 19 15S 186.3 186. 6 17 169.6 
Cc es other than farm products__do 16). 1 158.9 157.8 155.7 l 3 153 152.1 151.2 150. § 150. 6 if. 2 180.3 1h). 2 
i 
} do 174 171 165.8 161.5 162.9 162.9 163.8 162.4 161.3 160. ¢ 162.0 150. ¢ 158.9 
( S do 15 1h 148.0 146 146. f 145.3 145.1 14 146.1 142.8 143.7 144.6 144.6 
i 170 2 163. ¢ 159.8 154.8 147.2 14 ) 14 149. 2 152.7 153 im f¢ 154.7 
I Dles d 139. | ~ 14 142 151.7 158.1 167 l ‘ 145.4 130. 3 126.9 128. 1 130.8 
M 1 fist 1o 227.4 220.8 214. 2 205.1 214.8 216.0 215.2 215.° 212.2 210.7 215.1 205.0 108.9 
( t ther than farn products ind | 
1¥2¢ 100 143.6 153.1 152.9 151.8 150.7 148.9 146.8 145. 6 145.0 | 145.0 145. 3 144. ( 145.0 
I ils ) 3.1 202. 2 202 201.5 | a~0. 0 106.! 10 ) 1.4 189.0 188. 2 189. 4 120.2 180 
7 Oo 160.4 1 162 162.4 162.4 160.8 1h & 0.8 161 if 161.5 161.8 161 
} do l 2 l } 33.9 ’ ae | 7 | l l ! l 133. 0 134 134.5 
do 311.2 105.9 Quy 206.9 | 04.7 | 200. 6 285. 2 26K 277.4 Zi { 279. 7 1.0 ml 4 
| rials do 161.4 161.2 166.3 165.3 162.3 157 9 | l ‘ l f 145.2 143.8 143.0 141.1 139.9 
| | 
( i lucts do 134. 4 1 2¢ 122.8 121.1 i 118.2 116.8 118.1 | 119.7 117.7 116.0 16.1 
( do 125.8 123. 4 122.2 119 118.4 117.2 116.9 6.9 118 118.0 117.4 1n 1145.2 
pha " cal materials__do 152.0 15] 150. 4 148.4 12.4 123.0 25. ¢ ' 124 12h. 125. ( lv l 0 
do 119 12 120.8 120.8 110.6 119.4 8.9 120. 4 121.8 120.4 120. 2 i11v.8 
f do 195.1 179.4 146. 1 131.7 129.3 12 11s 130. 3 118.4 115. ¢ 118 
| 
S do 7.6 137.2 137.1 135.9 134.3 132.0 13 2.9 129.9 129. 7 130. 0 r 130 130.0 
do ‘ ( ‘ 7 68. 5 ‘ ) 67.9 H&. 2 65.9 70.0 OS 45.9 
do ¥2. ¢ ] bn tal ¥1.¥ ] ~ 2 ‘ ; + su BAS. UY Ue | 7_& 
s ke 122. 8 122.0 2 ; 118 11 ) 113 If 4 110. 2 100. 7 109. 1 ‘100.9 108 
| 
products do 186. 2 185.3 18a. 8 | 182 | 180.4 | 179.9 170 4.8 l 8 78.9 | 181.1 In] 180.8 
lo 206. 0 197.2 198. 7 185.9 | 181.8 183.4 18S. 2 Bei. 184.7 M4 24, 8 mS. ¢ 1 
lo 183.8 1S 85.4 | 183.9 178.9 177.8 l 1 l ‘ ! ’ 175 17¢ l 0 
do 188. 1 188. ( 187.8 | 187.8 | 187.8 186.9 184 184.1 183. 8 183.8 183. 8 183. 4 Ind 
| | | 
le 18.2 is. 4 is. 8 148.3 148.0 147.( 14%. 2 5.1 143. ( 142.9 142.9 143.0 143.4 
d f l f I 154.2 | l 152. 4 151.9 149.1 140.1 149. 1 149.2 140.8 
lo 142.8 14 142.8 14 142.1 141.¢ 140.3 136.8 1.36. ¢ 136. 6 136. 7 136.8 
| 
| 
r t lo 17 173.8 ] 6 | l | 174.4 171.8 168. 4 67.9 Ss. 2 168, 3 lf it 
165.0 AS. 4 169. 1 r | 168 166. 2 165.1 17 1.2 63.8 164.0 ‘ 63.4 
) 171.4 17 172 172 168. 4 156. 4 138. 2 8.8 : l ’ l 131 
z ke l l 6.9] a1 l 1.v 4 i 154 1.4 154. ¢ 154. ¢ f 
147.4 t i | 145.2 | 143.8 142 4 Ss. ( 138.1 139. 0 138 138 
149. 1 s.S ; 7 | l4 | 147.1 146.4 i 14.5 144.8 144.5 144. ¢ 144 
‘ 1¥1 & 86.9 184.8 1st t 170. 2 174.58 17¢ 178. 1 
) 104. { l | it l 2 } ; ws is. 4 vs. 4 m4 5.4 
4]_8 | x | { ~ { t j | { S| } ; rf mw) rf 
1¢ 16.4 6.4 l 0.1 1 9. % 10. 2 9.2 49.2 19.2 iv 
| de 159. ¢ ; 6 162 161.8 160. 9 159. 7 7 157. 152. ¢ r150.4 145. 1 146. ( 
] 
7. ‘ l ] j ] 6 111.3 109.8 109. 6 100. 0 10.7 
HH. 2 fii. 2 f (4.7 4. ¢ 4. ¢t 4 i tH). t 0. 6 1. 6 “o.7 h2 
169.9 69 168 8.0 167. 2 165. 1 6 } 6.8 156. 8 156. ! 156.5 ! 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
A 
W 19 9=100 419.1 49 0.1 50.9 50.8 1.2 1.¢ 2 2.4 2. ( 24 2.8 3. 2 
C'¢ t Oo Se s at 12 0 x 9 ) ) } i 9 0 13 0.3 
Re lo 48.2 18.8 42.8 50. 1 49.6 419. £ 49.4 48.9 49. 6 19.4 49.0 49.9 19.8 
I whol s of individual commoditic ee respective commoditie 
' Labor tly reviewing and revising the im ples of commodit and of reporters for the indexe ibgroup by subgroup, to reflect postwar changes 
in pl tributio As subgroup re ons are completed, the re ons are incorporated in the pertinent grou] l and the all-co odity index and the subgroup indexes 
are f for the entire period covered by the revision; however, to ivoid repeated revisi f the group inde wd the l-commodity index, these are not revised retroactively 
t If int juction of a revised subgroup into the calculations change ignificant e leve fthe grout d the all modity index, the latter indexes computed 
Ww t for the first month of the revision will be provided a footnote ome instance t ecessary to correct pre yusly published indexes because of late reports, 
i rrors in prices previously used Indexes for the latest 2 months are preliminary and are current ré ed to wrporate corrections received in the 2 months fol- 
aU orT ons received are incorporated in final annual summaries issued in the middle of the year Indexes for June-December 1948 were corrected in the August 1949 
SURVE 1 January—-May 1948 are available upon request 
gisey I gust-—October 1948, respectively, are as follow 132.4; 132.7; 133.2 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


New construction, total 


Private, total 


Residential (nonfarm) 
Nonresidential building, except farm 
utility, total.._..__--- 
Commercial* eats 
ES 


Farm construction 
Public utility 


Public, total 
Residential 


Military and naval 
Nonresidential building 


Conservatio 
Highway-_- 
All other 


CONTRACT 


n and development* 


Construction contracts awarded in 37 


Dodge 
Total projects 


Total valuation 
Public ownership 


Private own 
Nonresidentia 
Projects 
Floor area 
Valuation. 
Residential br 
Projects i 
Floor area 
Valuation__ 
Public works: 
Projects 5 
Valuation_. 
Utilities: 
Projects 
Valuation 
Value of contrac 


Corp.): 


ership Pai. 
1 buildings: 
lildings: a 


t awards (F. R 


Total, unadjusted 


Residential, 


unadjusted 


Total, adjusted 


Residential, 


adjusted 


Engineering construction 


Contract awar 
Highway concre 
,. an 

Airports. .-- 

Roads_....-- 


ds (E. N. R.)§ tl 
te pavement contract 


AWARDS 


do 
do | 
do 
do 


do 


do 


do 
io 








Streets and alleys ) 
NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN 
BUILDING 
New permanent nonfarm dwellin ed 
(C. 8. Department of Labor number 
Urban building authorized (U.S. D f Lat 
New urban dwelling units, total number { 
Privately financed, total 
Units in 1-family structure 2 
Units in 2-family structurs ) 
Units in multifamily structu io 
Publicly financed, total lo 
Indexes of urban building ant} 
Number of new dwelling ur 
Valuation of building, total ) 
New residential building 
New nonresidential building ' 
Additions, alterations, and rey lo 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
Aberthaw (industrial building 
American Appraisal Company 
Average, 30 cities. 
Atlanta... 
New York 
San Francisco 
St. Louis... 
Associated General Contractors (all ty] 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, In 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office br 
Brick and concret« 
U. 8. avg. cost 192¢ ) 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Commercial and factory buildir 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 9 
Frame _._ ? 
aire 
Residences: 
Brick. ..-- i 
Frame. .-- ) 
* Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awards 
*New series. Monthly averages for 1915-38 and mo 
§Data for December 1948 and March, June, and Sept 
o' Data for December 1948 and March, J 


%Minor revisions in figures for nun 


AS 
nM / 
114 
2 13 
04 264 
Or 18 
t l 
31 R3 
67 5Q 
4 4,143 
$15.8 
»“ ~4 
2 4 
sl 2 : 
6 19 
— 1F 
8] 74 
284 
{ 207 27 
145 
s 12 
1 Rf 
145 
S84 44 
“ ”) 
® OO4 
| 
| 
e h 
wr J 
r ; re for 
N } 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1948 


CONSTRI 


Ts 
104 
1¢ 
l 
224 
) 
g 
] »s 
yy 
) 
3 
iT 
R 467 
) tr 
316. 601 
» 929 
1 64 
221 ROA 
mG; 
13. ( 
7 
o Ss 
36, 174 
14¢ 
19 
169 
( R4 
50, 400 
w2 | 
6. S46 
1K) | 
9 | 
09 
1] 
4 ; 
| 
, 
, La) 
) 
17 
1 9 
1. J 
48 are 
mth 


Ap 


SY 
14 
251 
7¢ 
RY 
10 
. 
381 
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Unless 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ice , | x | | | re | pesetes 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ye <p January a March A pril May June July August | “© — | October | is 
| 
4 ron — . . On aD . . 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES—Con. 
Engineering News-Record 
B ' 191 00 354.9 2.9 352. 5 351.4 342.9 49 340.4 350. 7 152.0 353. 5 352.8 353.1 
( tior ie 477.4 475.4 474.8 473.5 472.1 473.8 477.5 478.3 479.8 480.4 480.0 180.3 
Bu hlic Roads—Highway construction 
Col standard milk 1925-29 = 100 165. 3 161.4 l 148.7 
| 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS | 
Production of selected construction materials, index 
Ur t 1939= 100 145.2 132.7 117.0 108. 2 129.9 130. 5 132. 6 135. 3 ’ 123. 6 * 146.7 ’ 148.7 Pr 141.2 
Adjusted do 146. 5 150. 1 137.0 131.2 137.5 131.3 125.3 126. 4 r 116.2 r 120. ¢ ’ 138.3 » 127.4 
REAL ESTATE 
Home mor ges insured by Fed. Hous. Admir | 
New premium paying mortgages___thous. of dol 212, 085 214, 407 208, 312 183, 152 188, 634 142, 187 156, 122 168, 527 154, 576 186, 312 173, 970 198, 235 199, 841 
Loa! tstanding of agencies under the Home | 
I k Board 
| 1H e Loan Banks, outstanding ad vances 
t em he nstitutions mil. of dol 487 51 427 386 357 339 333 S58 332 331 333 347 371 
Hor Owners’ Loan Corporation, balance of 
tstanding mil. of dol 369 344 319 291 
New uns of all savings and loan associa- 
t ated, total pte thous. of dol__| 260,472 | 249, 828 206, 577 214, 931 269, 128 279, 606 203, 215 $26, 637 304, 343 348, 276 354, 104 353, 909 343, 260 
sy I e of loar | 
;, Hor truction . lo 82,172 | 70,011 56, 428 59, 611 76, 666 84, 277 87, 517 97, 963 90, 397 101, 022 108, 280 102, 151 105, 784 
H irchase lo 117, O88 114, 090 89, 192 90, 348 111, 523 116, 051 125, 073 141, 674 128, 657 149, 867 155, O15 159, 050 150, 877 
R r 22, 881 23, 549 24, 181 30, 562 | 29, 383 28, 849 51, SSS ’ 29, 026 34, 443 33, 188 $1,814 | 33, 441 
R reconditioning do 12, 270 11, 306 11, 822 14, 242 | 15, 663 17, 375 17,714 16, 732 19, 510 18, 362 17, 796 15, 735 
All ot purposes do 26,061 | 30,672 27, 2! 28, 969 36,135 | 34,232] 34,401 37,448 | 39, 531 43,434 | 38, 449 43, 098 37, 423 
Ney I I mortgages recorded ($20,000 and | } 
under stimated total thous. of dol 919, 631 938, 938 789, 559 756, 490 881, 033 908, 016 042,749 1,000, 920 953, 520 11,054,843 |° 1,065,431 [1,117,212 | 1 114, 041 
Nonfarm fore sures, adjusted index__1935-39= 100 8.6 9.2 9.4 9.7 10.3 9.7 9.7 10.9 11.8 12.8 11.9 
Fire , thous. of dol 52, 949 69. 397 AT, O2¢ 62. 424 67, 218 55, 200 54.162 1, 787 49, 592 50. 150 49, 678 48, 014 43, 116 
vals at Pate a . 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING | 
Advert neg le xe i 
I ter k. cor ed - 1935-39 = 100 302 284 206 3x01 18 310 {09 102 276 270 x2 106 > 34 
M ‘ lo 342 322 (02 33 350 16 .38 14 284 297 1 4 » 308 
» » 0 253 ” 277 7 106 280 200) 28h 4 252 76 t05 rp 201 
( r - lo 285 255 314 310 206 79 289 206 274 284 200 {23 e320 
I do 317 | 319 310 303 307 309 308 305 252 256 278 289 » 287 
Ti stteiaw tndion do 981.4] 253.8 277.8 227.6 301.2 284.6 286. 4 283. 2 257.6 272.2 | 293. 2 284.5 
| | 
Rad rtising | | | 
Cost ties, total thous. of dol 17, 394 17, 951 17, 702 16, 117 17, 698 16, 762 17, 072 15, 421 12, 091 r 12, 163 | 14, O82 16, 414 
\ ( ories lo 132 117 146 123 124 119 114 75 89 71 | 96 117 
¢ nel. accessories 0 1, 036 7 7R2 612 657 729 R09 663 532 335 404 4n5 
Drus toiletries io 4, 416 4, 760 4, 650 4, 042 4, 616 4, 240 4, 470 4, 285 3, 473 r 3, 544 | 3, 829 4, 494 
I tric household equipment do 668 651 624 601 7u2 653 683 644 222 208 247 189 
} : do 333 std 347 320 342 349 sO4 336 318 287 208 | 282 
Foo soft drinks, confectionery 10 4, 673 4, 948 4, 768 4,493 5. 006 4, 690 4. GOR 4127 2, 904 | 3, 073 | 4, 001 4,502 
Ga io 511 é 636 570 620 30 46) 408 379 376 377 iif 
H furnishings, ete i) 176 18 201 162 164 169 197 158 148 | 103 | 112 128 
rs, etc lo 1, 936 ) 1 7OR 1, 707 1. 036 1. 818 1, 852 1. 698 1, 148 | 1, 255 1, 467 1 i7 
,terials ; do 1, 684 1, 966 2, 089 1 914 1, 946 1) 958 1; 988 1' 961 840] 1.738 * 2122 
\ r re 1, 829 | 1, 618 1, 752 1, 573 1, 585 1, 506 1, 52¢ 1, 067 1, 150 1, 173 | ‘1,473 2, 041 
| | 
iaeuanni | De Bai mee ee Pet ee 
( do 52, 270 9 200 29,115 39, 069 46, 365 51, 170 50, 659 40, 642 28,582} 31,495] 41,720] 1, 213 
sccessoric do 4, 936 ik 1,748 3, 37 », 224 509 1, 037 18 771 3, 4x6 5, 2 4,919 
\ tive, inc ecessories , OO7 2 7h 2 309 3 297 5 923 4, 795 4. 562 a + 481 5 330 , 400 4. 21¢ 
I aterials§ oO 1, 585 7 963 1, 286 1, 842 2, 54! 2, 427 74 956 | 917 1, 789 2, 001 
Dr toilet rie 0 5 778 1 681 4 037 5, 203 5, 610 5, 584 | 5 463 162 4, 538 4, 284 03 6, 39 
I ft drinks, confectionery do 6, 940 5, 242 1, 845 6, 584 | 6, 299 | 6, 479 6, 396 | 5, 678 | 4, 938 4,812 5, 66, 568 
I lors§ do 2, 944 3, 420 | 1, 744 2, 066 2, 435 | 2, 413 2, 432 2, 21 1, 755 1,614 oo2 | 2,815 | 
| | | | 
H lipment and supplies§ do 4, 091 3, 166 1, 095 1, 998 007 | 861 781 | 2,970 1,31 1,02 2, 129 | 3, 32K 
H irnishings} do 3, 570 1,72 965 1, 617 2, 272 2, 978 2 1,712 489 956 | 633 3, 389 
terials§ do 2 7 1, 584 1, 389 1, 648 1,910 2, 165 2. 1, 996 1, 456 1, 286 1, 822 2, 133 
insers, ete do 1, 247 129 574 1, 027 1, 300 1, 387 1, 478 1, 098 833 | 1, 040 1, 441 1, 606 
terials do.-.| 1,349 1, 35] 1, 098 1,205] 1,334] 1,356 1,4 45 1,191 | 1,348 1, 252 1, 634 
do | 13, 387 10, 284 8, 349 | 9, 834 11, 208 | 12, 187 12, 320 | ’, 651 6, 858 447 9, 139 | 11, 208 
| | 
Lina total thous. of lines 4,145 015 | 3, 410 3, 921 4, 301 | 4, 350 3, 806 2, 814 2, 854 3, 494 3,921 | 4, 464 3, 645 
Nevspaner aden Po ro | 
Lina total (52 cities) ;: do... 209, 199 204,428 | 163,977 163, 379 202, 070 205, 466 210, 677 193, 287 164, 040 170, 504 197, 858 214, 935 | 207, 909 
( fied ; . do 41, 480 7, 624 38, 498 35, 559 42,195 43, 404 45, 386 41, 476 40, O82 40,713 | 40, 050 42, 205 | 38, 306 
D total = do 167, 718 166, 804 125, 479 127, 820 159, 875 162, 062 165, 291 151, 811 123, 959 129,791 | 157 172, 640 | 169, 608 
motive cnn do 7, 567 843 7, 362 7, 335 9, 698 9, 791 9, 554 9, 265 8,115 8, 887 8 1", 033 9, 891 
al do 1, 999 2, 112 2, 952 1, 744 2, 236 2, 143 2, OO1 2, 039 2, 252 1, 609 1, 75: 2, 140 2, 337 
Gener do 34, 880 25, 703 21, 955 26, 920 $4, 029 32, 453 33, 758 31, O45 24, 534 1, 879 20, 766 38, 417 | 33, 689 
I do 123, 273 133, 146 93, 210 91, 820 113, 914 117, 676 119, 978 109, 462 89, 057 07, 41¢ 118, 066 122, 051 123, 686 
r Re f > Preliminary. 
are available back to January 1948 only Beginning with the October 1949 SURVEY, five new com- 


+Comparable data on magazine advertising cost (Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc 
ponents are shown (marked with ‘‘§’’); the total of the two components “‘household equipment, etc.’’ and ‘household furnishings’ 
equip! ind “‘housefurnishings, ete.’”’ Data for January-July 1948 for the new components are available upon request. 


] 


’ covers all items formerly included in “electric household 


+ 


§See note marked “‘t’’ above. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


/ 1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
j 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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POSTAL BUSINESS 


Money orders: 
Domestic, issued (50 cities 


; Number. the 
Value...... ‘ thou 
f Domestic, paid (50 cities): 
Number... _- the 
Value thou 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at 
Goods and services, total 


Durable goods, total 
Automobiles and parts 
Furniture and household equipm« 
Other durable goods 


Nondurable goods, total 
Clothing and shoes 
Food and alcoholic beverages 
Gasoline and oil 
Semidurable housefurnishings 
Tobacco 
Other nondurable goods 


Services.........- 
Household operation 
Housing 
Personal service 
Recreation 
Transportation_ 
Other services 


RETAIL TRADE 


All types of retail stores:t 
Estimated sales, unadjusted, total ¢ 
Durable-goods stores ¢ 
Automotive group ¢ 
Motor-vehicle dealers 9 
Parts and accessories” 
Building materials and hardwar 


Building materials 
Farm implements 
Hardwareo'. 
Homefurnishings group 
7 Furniture and housefurni 
Household appliances and r 
Jewelry stores" 


} ” 


Nondurable-good stores 9 

Apparel group# 
Men’s clothing and furnis! 
Women’s apparel and aces 
Family and other appare! 
Shoes 

Drug stores 

Eating and drinking places 9 


* 


Food group ? 
Grocery and combination ¢ 
Other food 9 
Filling stations 
General-merchandise group § 
Department, including il-or § 
General, including general 1 
with food 
Dry goods and other general 1 


Variety 

Other retail storesO 
LiquorO 
Other§ 


Estimated sales (adjusted), total 
Durable-goods stores 
Automotive group 
Motor vehicles 
Parts and accessories 
Building materials and hardware 


Building materials 
Hardware 
} Homefurnishings group 
Furniture and housefurnishing 
Household appliances and rad 
Jewelry stores 
r Revised. 


tRevised series. Dollar estimates o 


the series have been revised are as stat: 
SURVEY for the index numbers formerly 
upon request. 

9 Revised beginning 1943 Re 
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DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 























Department stores—Continued 
Sales, adjusted, total U. S.t 1935-39 = 104 2 5 282 278 294 292 285 Zi 28 289 27 » 27 
Atlantat. 374 8 R 4 AS 389 37 368 377 f f e> 
Boston i 228 245 24 234 208 251 243 242 227 234 24 l 234 
Chicagot i 278 295 8 272 tif 277 275 262 258 27¢ 282 258 2 
Clevelandt i 29 3K 284 279 301 295 281 74 at 27 259 Fi 
Dallast i 8 7 87 } 92 374 84 385 387 i 8 8 62 
Kansas City? de 2 2 11] 301 314 309 09 04 9 
Minneapolist i SF IRR ' 74 87 992 73 266 61 ™ ” ‘ 
New York 247 { 229 220 242 239 238 222 2 24 om 
Phijadelphiat 268 284 28 265 272 274 271 29 261 268 27 ' 
Richmondt ‘ i l } } 294 303 31 11 rt OM 
St. Louis i 38 9 I 19 321 314 325 2f 2 } 0 
San Franciscot l { 58 { ( 2 33 $44 336 323 j 2 7 8 
Stocks, total U. S., end of month:t 
Unadjusted 1 26K 2 265 287 285 277 256 24 2514 274 
Adjusted 1 Te 288 78 276 28 278 73 265 256 253 204 
Mail-order and store sale 
Total sales, 2 companies thou lol 350, 748 431, 601 2 u 196, 65¢ 258, 692 295, 754 292, 936 284, 289 240, 1 2¢ 280, 23 6, 387 y 397 7 
Montgomery Ward & Co i 124, 8 " Bf } 68, 31¢ 89,179 101, 11 100, 334 90, 678 77, 005 9 ] 6,7 l . l 2 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 225, 85 280, 641 139, 2 128, 340 169, 513 194, 644 192, 602 193, 611 163, 12] 84, 71 209, 652 202, 9 212 i) 
Rural sales of general merchandise:t 
Total U. S., unadjusted 1935-39 = 1 114.9 446.8 239. ¢ 237.0 260. 5 278. 4 272. 4 260. 1 209. 1 263 3. 4 9. 4 
East | 418.8 $22.9 9 218. 1 248. 8 265. 7 264. 0 244.1 183. 1 235. 9 28 5 278 1.7 
South 509. 9 513.8 { 278. 4 00). 4 302 287. 7 273. 1 228. 2 289. 4 4.¢ s4 445. 2 
Middle West i 383. 1 427.8 221. 4 219.8 251.1 264.8 262. ¢ 251.5 202. 9 2h 2 { 
Far West i 411.1 17 242. 233. 5 268, 2 200. 0 283. 2 249.9 O5. 4 8.4 f 
Total U.S , adjusted lo 20. 1 1.4 Lf 283. 2 261.3 290. 9 303. 7 283. 7 287.4 286. 9 2 x 
East ; 1 209. 8 f 02. § 254.2 248.8 267.3 204 274. 1 269. 0 7 ri 
South — i 572. 7° 86.9 8 02. f 30 9 17 326. 5 22 25.4 
Middle West e 1 291. f lf 295. 2 974.8 24.3 971.8 206. 4 271.6 27K 6 ¥4 ) 
Far West_. : do 317.7 46. 4 329. € 312.6 208. 6 310. 2 316.1 306. 2 313.2 295. 8 me) 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Service and limited-function wholesalers: t 
Sales, estimated (unadj.), total 1. of dol 6, 449 y 5, 472 5, 234 5, 737 5, 23¢ 5, 220 5, 247 4, 856 5, 55 S ’ 69 5, S62 
Durable-goods establishments I 2. 0 197 1 1, 615 1,8 1, 765 1, 754 l 5 1, 525 1, 737 4 842 62 
Nondurable-goods establishment 1 4, 386 $, 325 R62 619 RQR 47 44 12 3, 331 S14 8 127 1, 100 
Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total 1 7, 537 7, 325 7,412 7, 48 7,41 7,217 6, 992 6, 854 6, 839 6, 87 (2 iT 132 
Durable-goods establishments 1 8 24 233 3, 342 92 4] 222 92 2. 970 2, 848 821 f 2.73 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 4,454 4, 201 4,18 4.14 4 021 Q7¢ 77 762 RHO { $182 , 4, 299 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
POPULATION 
Population, continental United States:§ 
Total, including armed forces thousand 147, 61 147, 838 148, 05 148, 245 148, 430 148, 639 148, 823 149, 014 149, 215 149, 452 149, 703 149, 947 150, 183 
Civilian population 146, 171 146, 381 146,578 | 146,731 146, 921 147,145 | 147,354| 147,546 | 147,752] 147,98 48, 244 148,502 148, 747 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of noninstitutional populatio 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, 
total ” thousands 108, 948 109. 109 7 109, 194 109, 290 109, 373 109, 458 109, 547 109, 664 109, 7H 109, 86K 109, 97 110. . 68 
Male.. = 10 53, 587 53, 624 53. 658 3 689 53. 730 53. 76 53, 799 53. 837 53, 898 53, 939 5 IR4 54 (36 54.075 
Female. a . 10 55, 361 55. 412 55, 459 55. 506 55, 560 55. 609 55. 659 55, 716 55, 766 55, 821 55.876 55, 939 55. ORR 
Total labor force, including armed force lo 63, 138 62, 828 61, 546 61, 896 62. 305 62, 327 63, 452 64, 866 65,278 | 65,10 64, 222 64, 021 64. 363 
Armed forces s 1, 414 1, 45 1, 468 1, 508 1, 491 1, 492 1, 469 1, 468 1, 463 1, 468 1, 459 1, 445 1, 436 
Civilian labor force, total. _- lo 61, 724 61, 375 60, 078 60, 388 60, 814 60, 835 61, 983 63, 398 63,815 | 63, 637 62, 763 62, 576 62. 927 
Male ’ le 43, 782 43, 573 43, 161 43, 229 43, 525 43, 668 $3,886 | 44,832 45, 267 45, 163 44, 319 43, 988 14. 099 
Female staal io 7, 942 17, 802 16. 917 17. 159 17. 289 17. 167 18. 097 18. 566 18, 548 18. 474 8 444 18. 5&8 18. 828 
Employed neers lo 59, 893 59, 434 7, 414 57, 168 57, 647 57, 819 58,694} 59,619 59, 720 59, 947 » 411 59. 001 59. 5IR 
Male etolts 0 42, 551 42,162 $1, 150 40, 812 41, 092 41, 463 41, 521 2,233 | 42,422 42, 644 42, O85 41, 42¢ 41, 783 
Female. ...... ‘ lo 17, 342 17, 272 16, 264 16, 356 16, 555 16, 356 17,173 17, 386 17, 298 17, 303 7, 326 17, 575 17, 735 
Agricultural employment 1 7, 961 7,375 6, 763 6, 993 7, 393 7, 820 8, 974 9. 696 9, 647 | 8, 507 8. 158 7, 71 7, 878 
Nonagricultural employment 1 51, 932 52, 059 50, 651 50, 174 50), 254 19, 999 49, 720 49, 924 50,073 | 51, 44 51. 254 1. 200 51. 640 
Unemployed _.........- . lo 1, 831 1, 941 2, 664 221 167 016 } 289 778 | 4, 095 | 3, 689 51 3 576 } 409 
Not in labor force. .______- liecieat do 45, 810 46, 208 47, 571 47, 298 46, 985 47, 046 46, 006 14, 683 44, 385 44, 655 45, 638 45, 953 45, 701 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments: t | 
Total, unadjusted (U.S. Dept. of Labor 
thousand 44,815 45, 282 43,449 43, 061 42, 918 42, 966 42, 731 42, 835 42, 994 13, 464 r 42. 607 rp 42 695 
Manufacturing es 15, 368 15,174 14,78 14, 649 14, 475 14 13, 877 13, 884 14,114 1,312) + 13,903) » 13 74] 
Durable-goods industries i 8 259 8 258 8 (44 7, 923 7.819 ’ 656 7. 44] 7, 392 7. 302 116 We > 7 O19 
Nondurable-goods industries i 7,016 6,9 6, 738 6, 726 6, 656 6, 521 6. 436 6, 492 6, 812 596 6. 89 » 6. 722 
Mining, ae 199 1, 002 101 QS 9R 1 YS4 974 968 156 948 ; 927 
Metal : le 17 ad 18 101 102 103 101 100 4 y2 64 68 
Anthracite j Ry) yf) QR] RY) 79 78 ‘z f 77 6 | e od 
Bituminous coal lo 458 461 158 455 448 446 438 | 431 | 410 425 | 122 r 101 » 436 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas productior | | 
thousand 263 264 2fil 258 257 259 260 262 24 | 263 260 D5 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying lo 101 9 4 93 95 97 98 18 9 9 is " rT 
Contract construction____- a d 2, 287 2, 200 2, Ol€ 1, 926 1, 947 2, 036 2, 137 2, 205 2, 277 2. 341 { 2 31 rp? 4 
Transportation and public utilities io 1, 166 4,158 4,054 4,024 3 O75 3 991 4.021 1,031 4, 007 92 ) g 2 R06 
Interstate railroads do 1, 517 1, 504 1, 44 1. 414 1, 370 1. 387 1. 416 1, 410 1, 38] 1. 375 ) | g 
Local railways and bus lines__- 1¢ 162 162 if 161 160 161 159 159 158 157 i ! 
Telephone _ . lo 643 644 64 644 644 641 639 637 638 633 , ) 
Telegraph ___- ; d 58 58 5 55 55 55 53 52 2 ) 49 
Gas and electric utilities i 503 OE 5 504 508 507 509 515 520 52 514 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
tThe adjusted indexes of department-store sales have recently been revised; unpublished revisions available upon request are as follows: Atlanta, 1944-April 1948; Chicago, 1945-April 
1948; Cleveland and Minneapolis, 1946-March 1948; Kansas City, 1945-March 1948; Philadelphia, 1944-March 1948; Richmond, 1946-M sy 1948. Current revisions for Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco are tentative, pending completion of the revision for earlier period Department-store sales indexes for the United States reflect all revisions in the districts and, therefore, are subject 
to further adjustment. Recent revisions of data on department-store stocks, by districts, are reflected in the U. S. total which is also subject to further revisior he indexes of rural sales 
of merchandise have been recomputed on a 1935-39 base; data through 1948 appear in the 1949 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT. The series on w holesale trade have been revised back to 1939; monthly 


figures for 1946-48 and annual data beginning 1939 are shown on pp. 18-20 of the October 1949 SURVEY unpublished revisions are available upon request. 
Data for 1947 and 1948 (shown in the 1949 StatisticaL SUPPLEMENT) have been revised; revisions prior to August 1948 are available upon request. 
Revised series. ‘See note marked “‘t’’ on p. S-11. 
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EMPLOY ™MENT—Continued 
establisl t 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor Continued 
thousand 9, 807 10, 273 9, 388 9, 292 9,31 9,478 42 ), B36 
trade ] 2.612 ) 9 5AQ 9 4] 2. A2 2. M4 9 9 { 
j 7, 195 67s 6, 829 6. 7 6. 78 6, O74 4.8 (4 
r 1 res 1. 647 9 4? 1, 386 1.4 4 
7 28 st 1, 184 1,19 { 208 
’ d accessories dealer And 668 653 647 648 658 67 
do 1, 721 1, 724 1, 731 1, 735 1, 749 1, 757 1, 7¢ 1,774 
d 4,782 $4,757 1,72 4,712 4, 721 4,768 1S 4834 
igir place | 458 it 447 447 445 451 404 487 
1 l ] $4 54 4 
l dye lants | 147 14 +4 142 144 ( i 
‘ 1 OHS vO4 4 737 761 a7 ~ ~ 
Federal Reserve 10 44, 403 1, 2 43, 88 43, 657 13, 44 { { $2, RO 
| lf Ww) 4, SIF 1,671 1m } t +, 
VOR (w 107 De) »s is ” 
Tt j 2, 242 J 2, 21 2, 164 2, 140 2, | y " 
j blie utilities 1 1.170 8 { ”) { ) + OO8 1 O08 4 { 4 (x 
i FM ) 7 41479 ), 4 9,497 ) f 14 +, 45 
1 1, 738 } l 1,744 1,749 is ] j 
d 4, 782 4,781 4 4, 784 4,79 4, 792 4, 804 4, TRS 
ent do 72 75 77 775 771 77 s4 82 
kers in manufacturing industries:t 
Dept f Labor thousand 12, 775 2, 578 12, 21 12,074 11, 004 1, 6le j 
wil rit d 6, 942 6, S4 6, 04 6, 5235 6,417 6, 262 f 6, O22 
and accessorie de 24 24 24 23 23 é 
I and wood products (except furr 
thousand 754 720 667 659 659 f Ost 
p ig mills 44 12 7 s x9 ‘ 
fixture 1 ( 297 284 274 268 2 2 
1y, and glass products 157 { 43¢ 4 aif 114 409 
lass products 12 117 112 107 1OE y 
tal industries de 1, 099 1, 1 1, 090 1, 077 062 1, (28 ' 71 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
thousand 547 551 550 553 | 552 545 534 523 
iry smelting and refining of nonfer- | 
metal thousand 47 46 if 46 | 47 47 46 45 
ated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | 
nery, transportationequipment) thou Sl¢ R01 767 752 729 70€ 68 679 
ng apparatus (except electrical) and | 
nbers’ supplies thousands 140 l 117 112 v8 | 103 97 ee] 
ry (except electrical) do 1, 187 1,179 1, 155 1, 133 1, 108 1, O6F 1,014 977 
cal mactl inery dc 650 4 623 607 BRS ty s 18 
ortation equipment di 1,046 048 1, 038 1, 021 1,013 1,012 ’ oY. 
tomobiles do HY 670 He! (49 646 644 al to4e 
ift and parts do 183 186 190 190 192 ¥2 8 187 
pand boat building and repairs do 1U8 16 102 100 Ys 93 92 SS 
1 equipment d 72 72 72 72 72 69 f 66 
nts and related products de 108 106 190 185 | 183 1s] 177 176 
llaneous mfg. industries do 406 385 566 363 354 343 133 33 
rable-goods industries do 5 5, 733 5, 561 5 ), 354 5, 2¢ 5, 315 
nd kindred products do | 1,: 1,17 1, 097 l 1, 071 l 1,153 
roducts do 241 240 217 Fi 226 
ry products do Lut 99 108 122 
ning and preserving do 17: 147 118 125 69 
kery products do 197 1% 190 186 8S 192 
age do 167 7 146 14 148 152 
inufactures do v7 i vO &2 s MM 
ll products do 1, 24 23¢ 1, 200 ! r 1, uk 08 
i-woven fabric mills do 61 607 x i f 
ng mills do 225 | 221 212 207 Z 2 
rel and other finished textile prod 
( thousands 1, 058 | 1, Oa 1,015 1, 055 1, 051 1, 008 + 199 
and boys’ suits and coats do | 135 137 134 8 122 
s and boys’ furnishings and work 
r thousands 246 | 236 22. 241 | 242 <4 239 236 
Ss outerwear do s15 | 315 314 324 | x18 28 257 208 
and allied products ee 12 | 409 30S 391 | 3x6 77 2 , 
p, paper, and paperboard mills_..do 211 210 208 204 201 10 14 1v2 
y publishing, and allied indu | 
ries ees thousands 5OS Bay HW) 497 | 496 405 44 44 
papers do 138 | 39 136 137 | 39 14 14 142 
mercial printing dc 167 17¢ 169 166 | 164 163 62 163 
ind allied products Ti 529 at 519 513 | 511 495 4 464 
trial organic chemicals do 16 t 16. 162 | 157 148 142 139 
d medicines do ov i H2 62 | 61 61 tx a 
$s, pigments, and fillers do 47 4 45 4 44 44 { { 
ts of petroleum and coal do 192 SY 187 188 187 18S LSS 18d 
leum refining ac 149 149 149 150 149 149 149 150 
products ic 9 20 201 197 14 190 8 18] 
TY inner tubes dc G4 ) | RY aY SY i I be LA) 
1 leather products do 357 4 354 359 $58 $48 ood 339 
wear (except rubber) do 224 228 233 235 234 228 2i¢ 223 
production-worker exmployment 
sted U Ss Dept of Labor)t 
1939 = 100 155.9 153. 5 148.9 147.4 145.3 141.8 138, 2 138. 4 
g production-worker employment 
sted (Federal Reserve) t 1939= 100 154. 5 152.1 149. 3 147.6 145.6 143. 4 140. 8 139. 9 
Preliminary 
series. Beginning with the October 1949 SurvVEY, the indicated series on employment, pay rolls, and hours and 
f the current Standard Industrial Classification; (2) reclassification of reporting establishments on the basis of maj 
r on in estimating production-worker employment Revised data on employees in nonagricultural estab! 
1949 SURVEY The Federal Reserve adjusted figures for total nonagricultural and manufacturing employ 


49 SurvVEY. All unpublished revisions are available upon request. 
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EMPLOYMENT—Continued 


Miscellaneous employment data: 
Federal and State highways, total§ 
Construction (Federal and State 
} Maintenance (State) _-- 
Federal civilian employees: 
United States 
District of Columbia 
Railway aapeeyess | (class I steam rail 
Total Bis u 
Indexes: 
Unadjusted ___..-- 
Adjusted. ; 


193 40] 


PAY ROLLS 


Manufacturing production-worker pay 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)t._ 1939 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (U.S. Dept 
Labor):t 
All manufacturing industries_ hour 
Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories i ‘ 
Lumber and wood products (except furt 
ture) 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and giass products 
Primary metal industries 
Biast furnaces, steel works, and ri ling 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrou 
metals hour 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance 
chinery, transportation equipment) | 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 
plumbers’ supplies hours 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation eqr'pment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repair do 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable-goods industries 

Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 
Beverages 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills_- 


Apparel and other finished textile product 
h i 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats d 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and w 
clothing ! 
Women’s outerwear 
Paper and allied products lo 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard imi lo 
Printing, publishing, and allied “ stric 


do 


Newspapers...........-- do 

Commercial printing... __- do 

Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial organic chemicals 

Drugs and medicines do 

Paints, pigments, and fillers do 

Products of petroleum and coal do 

4 Petroleum refining _- lo 
Rubber products ; i 

Tires and inner tubes do 

Leather and leather products do 

Footwear (except rubber) _- do 


Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: 
7 Sess ours 
Anthracite... ___-_- ) 
Bituminous coal... lo 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 
Contract construction_.._.--- 

Nonbuilding construction 

Building construction__ 


* Revised. 


» Preliminary. 


Total includes State engineering, super 
Revised series. See note marked ‘ 
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1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “bee ; January . | March | April May Tune July August - —_ her 
. <—, rr . . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPU LATION—Continued 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
Ay urs per worker, et Continued 
'N g industries—C ontinued 
and public utilities 
silw and bus lines hour 45.6 45.9 45.1 45.1 45.2 4 44.9 46. 45.1 44.7 44.3 44.4 — 
I “ . do 39.4 8.7 8. 4 38.6 38.3 38. 2 aR. a 4 BR. 5 4 + 18. 7 —_ 
grapt — do 44.4 14 44 44 44.7 45.3 45.2 45.0 45.4 45.1 14 44.5 
( and electric utilities... do 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.4 41 41 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.4 1.4 41.7 
I 1 lesale trade do 40.9 41. ( 40.8 40. 5 40.6 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.8 4.7 40.7 1 10.58 
| trade | 
neral-merchandise stores do 35.8 37.5 6. 5 36.3 6.1 26.6 26.3 6.8 37.2 17.2 r 36.6 36.1 
i and liquor do 39.8 4. 2 39.8 40. 0 39.7 40.0 39.7 40.4 41.1 41.1 40.2 40.3 
Automotive and accessories dealers___do 45.2 45.4 45.4 45.5 45.7 45.7 45.8 45.5 45.6 r 45.6 5.6 45.9 
year-round do 44.2 | 44.2 44.1 44.0 44 44.2 44 44.1 44.1 44.2 43.9 44.0 | 
¢ do 41.7 | 42.0 2 i } 41.5 41.5 41.8 42.4 41.6 41.5 40.8 1.2 41.2 
( ng and dyeing plants do 40.7 41.2 40.9 40.0 40. 5 2.4 | 42.7 42.3 41.0 * 39.5 41.9 41.6 | 
j | 
Indu lispute trikes and lock-outs | | | | 
Be month | 
vi ies 216 144 | 225 | 225 275 400 | 450 | 375 300 375 275 250 » 200 
Vv volved thous | 111 41 70 80 500 175 250 }j 5 110 150 510 | 600 ° 70 
I juring month: | 
VW yppages number. _} 388 283 400 | 350 400 0 600 | 550 25 550 47 425 r 360 
' involved thousands __| 189 9 110 | 120 540 | 225 320 | 660 22 250 610 1, 000 | » 875 
M v lle during month do 1,910 713 800 | 650 3, 600 1, 800 3. 2K 4. 600 2, 100 2. 000 6, 350 19, 000 | ° 7,500 
t of available working time 3 1] 1 | 1 5 3 F ' } 7 | 1.0 
| | 
U I yment Service placement activities | 
N tural placements thou ds 422 339 308 276 | 327 363 40 400 69 452 46 ‘i sh) 
T nt compensation (Soc Sec Adr | | | 
thousands. _| 956 1,323 | 1, 554 1,300 | 1, 458 1, 800 1, 662 1, 522 1, 383 1, 252 1,013 ’ 1, 368 1, 54 
( i do | 3, 953 | 5,175 | 6, 544 7,111 | 8 754 7’ 886 8 366 8 778 7, 467 s 7,084 | * 8,363 7, 584 
B y! | | 
| rie weekly average do | 731 | 939 1, 213 1, 468 | 1, 786 1, 598 1, 718 1, 809 1,717 1,952 1,74 1, 528 1, 608 
A payments thous. of dol_| 62,151 | 79, 966 103, 011 115, 268 152, 204 136, 558 146, 712 54, 695 148, 767 170, 629 154, 079 | * 135, 707 152, 170 
Vets nployment allowance | 
It thousands 256 383 450 72 7 299 31 446 79 2 31 | 81 a9 
( lain do 1, 124 | 1, 578 | > 206 2 551 8. 130 608 2 358 2 486 > 569 36 BRA AS Dts 
( id ng last week of month ac 259 B55 | 571 647 678 624 AS 548 Hit 219 95 | 64 HO 
4 vments thous. of dol 20, O88 | 27, 997 39, 849 47, 103 60, 766 50, 423 44,618 45, 707 48, 939 24, 135 8, 77 5, 462 5, 201 
| } 
I ufacturing establishment 
4 rate.__ monthly rate per 100 employees 3.9 27 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.5 | 4.4 3.5 4.4 r4.1] 3. 
el ite, total thousand 4.1 4.3 | 4.6 4.1 4.8 4.8 5.2 | 4.3 3.8 4.0 4.2] 4.0 
rges do { 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 | 2] 2 | 
[ do 1.4 a3 2.5 2.3 2.8 2.8 3.3 | 2.5 2.1 18 | 8 | 2.3 | 
( do 2.2 1.7 1.7 1.4 1.6 1,7 1.6 1.5 1. 4 1.8 | r2.1] 1.4 
) und miscellaneous do.__.| 1 1 1 4 1 1 . 1 1 | l | 1 
WAGES 
| 
| 
Ax r ings (U. 8S. Department of | 
| | 
A industries 60 | 4] 55.5 55. 20 54.74 53. 80 54. 08 1.51 54.63] * 54.70 72 55.2] » 54.4 
D i s 10 411 4. 67 8.8 58. 49 7.83 7.21 7.2 82 | 7.31 7.89 5. M4 ’ 58.03 » HH BS 
and accessories > 50 | 8. 62 8 OR ) 99 7%) 54 ) 39 8.72 ) 64 8.44 1. TE ‘59.71 P59. 06 
] ind wood products (except f | | 
ade | 2 ; | 49.8 418.03 i). 21 2 4 2. 9] ( x7 2 79 “4 08 ° 5? 03 
1 planing mills do 2. 52 24 | 0. 59 18. 73 50. 85 2.29 f 2 | 184 
fixtures do 0). 02 0.76 | 48. 34 18. 99 {8.8 17. 6 . st 19. 69 1. 05 51. 66 P Hi), 2 
glass products lo | 5 2 | 1.5 5. 02 4.18 7 “ s 4 r 1.75 19 Pr i4.890 
SST ts 10 7.30 Ss } 6. O7 ) s | 22 6. O8 55. OF 16 
I istries lo 64. O08 64.12 | 2 63. 1 61 (i). 83 8 82 8 45 60. fi2 S58] P58. 43 
( teel works, and rol 
dollar 66. 1 65. 87 | 66. 24 65. 64 64. 90 64. 69 63.24 62. 21 9. 88 f 3 62.31 
smelting and refining of nonf | | | 
| + O5 | ‘ 9] Hl. 1¢ ‘ i) 61.9 ‘ Tr l 0 OO eh ) 24 O 87 | 
| etal prod xcept ordnance, n 
ry, transportation equipment) dollar 9. 10 ». 57 8.2 7.72 7 56. 19 ( 9 7.61 8.15 ° 59. 11 58.25] » 56.73 
pal except electrical I | | 
r l ‘ d I | . 36 | 8 } 1.04 9 { | 2 54.85 7. 63 ’ 59. 56 0.93 | 
at aloctsicat | 6202 | 2 8 61.72 61.57 6 ) 1.94 59. 71 59.86] * 60.44 60.02] » 59.17 
I | :.9 . . 2 Ae. i } ’ 6 ) i. 73 57. 88 &. 01 » 56. 95 
equipment 2 66.21 | 66.23 65.79 9 63. 58 65. 49 ii, 27 r 65. 90 67.13 64.75 | » 62.99 
‘ , 22 | 82] 67.74 66. 91 62. OF 64. 77 22 66.94 68. 67 67. 78 1.33 65, 87 | 
rt in | { ( | 63.18 64. 52 ‘ 4] ( 9 2 OR ‘ 4 62.08 62. 07 a 3. 51 , 
t bt j ind repairs t l 1 | t 0) ( ay 2 OS 62. i l 62. 82 f G4 60. 05 1.00] 39 | 
i | 64 68.89] ¢ 65. 53 64. 76 62. 42 63. 39 62.71 60. 32 64. 64 84 | 2. 37 
- i products , 19 24 | 28 5.18 { 1.83 1.61 1. 37 r 54. 25 22 | 6.14] » 55,22 
1 justries 1 | s i SO 7 18.95 iS. 5S 19.72 48.75 * 48. 51 , 19 * 51.20 >? 50. 58 
lustri 84 | 5 7 19. 67 ‘1 I7 1. 55 1 2. 59 52.51 | 961.78 
red pr ucts io 25 | x4 62 17 2 80 2 14 62 54.69 Oo “) 53. RR ® 53. 57 
1” ‘ y| ‘ 9 59 70 25 4. OR 17 57 & 02 5, 87 r i] fH, 32 
= u ig ) 57 4.54 54. 59 77 4. 1 4.47 23 l 54. 72 ’ 28 1.04 
it er ig d ) 4] > 45 42.61 43.89 42.89 i 7 45. 12.63 4 ) 14. 27 41.8 45, 88 
icts 1o DM). 24 74 49.82 51, 28 50). 34 51. 07 1. 61 2. 29 52. 62 * 51.83 ° 52.79 52.4 
‘ io 64.33 | 62. 34 60. H 61. 54 | 62.7 62. 29 | 64. 54 65. 59 68. 79 ' 66.241 764. 42 64. 44 
( ures io 37.07 7. 50 35. 69 4. 94 36. 21 35.1 6. 27 8.57] 38.19 8.58 | 3836 37. Be » 38. 14 
rodu ) 15.49 45. 93 44.89 45.01 44.19 42. 20 41.91 42.98 43. 2¢ 4.37 4°. RE 47. 1¢ 2 47.28 
A fabric mills a 45.81 16.13 44.79 44.83 3. 28 41.08 | 40. 52 42.09 42.87 44. 41 45, 82 47.60 
K lls do 42.48 41.¢ 40.88 | 41.09 1 41.39 39. 87 | 40.07 40.73 40. 44 41.11 r 42.18 43. 64 
e} ] » Prelir ry tRevised series. See note marked “ft” on p. S-11. 
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Unless otherwise stated, 
1948 and descri 
1949 Statisti 


cal $ 


statistics through 
tive notes are shown in the 
Supplement to the Survey 








Average weekly earningst 


WAGES—Continued 


Continued 


All manufacturing industries—:Continued 


Nondurable-goods industries 


Cont 


Apparel and other finished textile pr 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 


Men’s and boys’ 


clothing - __. 
Women’s outerwear 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper 


furnishings arn 


and paperboard m 


Printing, publishing, and allied indu 


Newspapers.___- 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied products_- 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Products of petroleum and coal_ 
Petroleum refining : 
Rubber products. 
Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather products... aa 


Footwear (except rubber) _- 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 


Mining: 


Metal. 
Anthracite 


Bituminous coal_-.-_- 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas product ior 
Petroleum and natura!-gas production 


de 


Nonmetalic mining and quarrying 
Contract construction 


Nonbuilding construction 


Building construction_. 
‘Transportation rand bus i utilities 


Local railways an 

Telephone_...._..- 
Telegraph 
Gas an 


Trade: 


Wholesale trade 


Retail trade: 


General-merchandise stores 


Food and liquor. 
Automotive and accessories dealers 


Finance: 
Banks and trust companies. 


rvice: 


bus lines. 


electric utilities_..........- 


Cleaning and dyeing plants___- 


Average hourly earnings (U. 
Labo 


r):t 


All manufacturing industries 


Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories 


Lumber and wood 
ture) 
Sawmills and planing mills 


Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Glass and glass products 


Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 1 


Department of 


products (except 


Primary smelting and refining of nor 
metals__. 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance: 
chinery, transportation equipment) 


Heating apparatus (except electrical 


plumbers’ supplies 


Machinery (except electrical) 


Electrical machinery 


‘Transportation equipment_ 


Automobiles -- 

Aircraft and parts a 

Ship and boat building and re pairs 

Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 


Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products__- 


Meat products... --- 


Dairy products____-- 
Canning and preserving 


nue 


ferr 


ly 


do 


Bakery products..............- 


Beverages_- 


‘Tobacco manufactures.._...---- 
‘Textile-mill products 


Broad-woven fabric mills 


Knitting mills _____ 


* Revised. 


> Saiabaes, 


tRevised 


series, 





EMPLOY MENT 


See note marked ‘‘?’ 


on p. 


= —— a — ————_____ 
1949 
race | waa | Fae To | “a aioe 
sel March April May June July ar October | “" hor 
AND POPU LAT 1ON—C Continued 
—— 
43. 87 43. 41 39. 53 | 39. 94 40. 11 41.03 | r 44.02 r 42. 86 P 40.13 
49.42 50. 13 46. 30 46. 00 43. 86 44. 93 18. 00 46. 27 
32.89 33, 82 32.49 33. 36 32. 76 33. 03 } t 
53.8 51. 68 45. 42 45. 61 46.33 | 8. 51 2. 98 49. 70 
4,84 54.45 53.4 53. 73 54. 54 | 55. 57 7 58. 31 ? 57.83 
58. 72 58. 17 57.3 57. 58 | 57.95 59. 65 20 62.19 
68. 32 69. 56 69.39 70. 40 70. 47 70. 45 14 71.08 70. 41 
75 65 76. 72 78. 43 80. 02 | 78. 73 78. 02 R 4 si 
f 9] 49. 26 68. 42 69.51 | 70. 80 70. 05 91 6Y ) 
57, 81 57. 51 57.4 8. 20 | 59. 08 59. 44 ) 66 / ). 27 
60. 37 59. 69 59.17 | 60. 09 | 60. 56 61. 50 7 | 62. US 
au 2 56. 37 5 78 4. 68 6H. 28 6.40 OO ; 19 
8 97 8 81 9. 92 9. 22 ), 90 9, 31 » RB | 61. 15 
7) 99 1) 92 71.26 72.12 71. 84 73. 59 1.43 | 74. 09 72.04 
73.29 74.00 74 OF 75. 21 74. 73 76. 60 77. 07 6.13 
56.55 | 43 50 57. 08 58. 29 58. 37 60. 97 09.53 | » 57.68 
60.99 | 61.50 60. 92 63. 20 64. 09 64. 45 70. 03 64. 83 
{2.83 2. 56 40. 74 40. 05 41. 46 41.74 r 41.99 $1. 57 P 40) 
peel aes 38, 68 37. 37 39. 24 39. 93 71 | 8. 54 
64. 74 | 66. 16 64.71 3. 72 0. 53 58. 75 g 92 78 
47. 97 46.15 56. 82 63. 63 15. 28 66. 08 ”) 04 
73. 5f 70. 54 72. 33 72. 98 59. 90 47. 94 ) 97 63. 39 
ees , ‘ . 
70. 37 | 69. 54 70.30 71. 78 70. 59 4( 74. Of 
54, 36 4. 40 56, 38 58. 17 57. 82 6. Of 7. 64 
69. 9F 69. 22 69. 86 71. 70 71. 41 1). 73 71.99 
68. OF 67. 25 68. 47 71. 42 71. 34 0. 82 : 
70 69. 83 70. 33 71.81 71. 44 yao | f 
64. 18 64.18 64. 64 64. 48 66. 01 65. 21 64.46) 64.56 | 
0. 84 AQ), 82 50. 58 51. 84 51.46 1.90 9 57 , 
61. 94 62. 31 63. 37 63. 69 62. 96 63. 97 69 R | 62.9 
62. 60 62. 54 62. 82 63. 40 63. 64 64. 02 179 | f 2 
6§, 82 6. 88 7.12 57.83 7.49 8.18 7 29 | 
} Hs 4. 26 1 85 62 SH +. ta 
19.12 48. 87 49. 08 48.99 0. 26 1.13 8 
F 58.18 > 5O 60. 00 59. 70 59. 8&3 ) 49 ’ 
{ 43. 24 43.49 44. ( 43.10 43. 80 13. 80 | 13. OF 
| | 
> 47 | 32 5 9 35 39 99 SS 32. 90 71 4 
4 oO 5. 07 | 24 ¢ { | 35. 03 4 73 | 44 
’ 1.93 | 42.15 $3.17 42.17 40. 43 41. Fé 1 
| 
1.4 1. 400 1.401 | 1.401 | 1. 40 1. 408 107 8 
1. 466 1. 464 1. 467 | 1. 467 1. 47 1.477 185 $58 1. 454 
454 1, 462 1.47 1.472 1.479 1. 480 1. 48 48U 1. 44 
r 1. 246 2 1. 288 | ”) 1. 288 07 | 297 2 
24 . SS ] x l lf 1. 304 13 12 
2 i +) 23 24 1. 240 233 
r . ~ 61 60 1. 368 7 “ 
{ 1. 457 150 1. 45 139 1. 457 14 
8 N82 s4 1. 581 1 589 608 5 » 1.57 
| 
{ 43 | 12 634 1. 650 1. 645 7 f 
199 ] on 1. 500 1. 500 1. 4% 1. 489 104 1. 47 
t 1. 452 1. 452 1.4 164 1. 466 1. 474 1.4 P1.4 
1. 478 | 1. 475 1.472 147 1. 455 1 478 
1. 524 ] 23 1. 452 29 1. 530 s 7 
1. 44 1. 44 144 4 140 1. 447 147 . 1.4 
1. 65 1. 637 643 1. 650 s 1. 661 ! { P 1.662 
1.694 1.670 78 1.69 99 1. 704 1. 71¢ 6s =a 
1. 56 l R {8 55 4 1. 607 r 7 é 2 ane 
1. f 619 | 16 617 36 1. 613 618 r ole 
‘ 623 | 17 617 608 600 23 2) we 
89 1. 390 87 1. 388 | 1. 393 1. 394 8 ° 1.407 > 1.40 
2 1. 248 1. 255 1. 252 | 1. 262 1. 250 256 °1.261 | ?1 1 
23 | 1. 323 | 21 23 | 1. 324 1. 332 ms 
8 9] x9 1. 204 1. 289 1, 296 | a SY 4 
2 ‘71 78 1. 380 1. 383 1. 388 i s 
1.213] 1.211 213 1. 205 1. 206 1. 219 1. 245 1. 24 
1.149 1.153 180 1. 167 1.113 1, O98 1.117 1. 147 
1. 218 | 1. 216 216 1. 226 | 1. 239 1. 247 1. 257 1. 263 
1. 527 1. 538 1. 523 1. 544 | 1. 558 1. 611 1. 59 1. 59] 
987 1. 003 1.013 1. 016 | 1.015 1. 021 986 991 P 1.009 
1. 194 | 1. 188 1, 182 | 1. 184 1. 184 1. 182 1. 188 1. 104 » 1.197 
186 1.176 1. 167 | 1.171 1.179 1. 181 1. 190 1. 202 : 
1. 132 | 1. 134 1.136) 1.135 1. 125 1,114 1.116 Tt ieee 
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otherwise stated, statistics through 


Unless 


1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the N at Fel g nie Nove 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey y, : P M t M Ju Au t " oO be =" 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPU LATION—Continued 























‘A I istries— timus 
g industries— Continued | 
A und other finished textile products — | 
1 rs 1. 201 1, 1. 221 1,212 1, 19 1. 149 1.1 1. 159 1.17 r 1.193 1.171 ? 1.121 
M ind boys’ suits and coats Go 1. 353 1. 36 l s 1. 354 1. 306 1. 342 ' 1. 317 l ‘ 1.342 1.352 1, 345 
\ und =boy furnishings and work 
I ¢ dollar a 134 137 124 1290 2 124 ] ) 001 17 G18 
nen’s outerwear do 1. AOS 1. 492 1. 533 1. 504 itil 1, Set s30 1, 431 1. 4 r 1,480 1. 449 
| rand allied products do 1. 335 1, 336 1. 335 1. 331 1. 328 1. 327 l 1. 34 ] 2 1. 346 1. 353 53 1.348 
paper, and paperboard mills __ de 1.411 1. 404 1. 403 1. 3908 1. 398 1. 392 1. 401 1. 41 1, 427 1. 41 ¢ 1. 420 423 
I ting, publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 1. 744 1. 750 1. 751 1.770 1. 802 1. 807 1.819 1. 82 1.8 1. RSE 1.84 1. 851 pr 1.848 
» apers do 2. 036 2 62 2. (28 2.039 > OOS Ose 9 2 2 i4 r ] 14! 
ercial printing do 1. 680 685 1. 6% ee 1. 749 71 1. 77 1, 7 } ‘4 77 
( ils and allied products do 1. 389 uw 1. 404 1. 410 1. 406 i 1. 448 1. 404 151 441 1, 428 r1.4 
il organic chemicals le 487 444 1. 499 1. 51 l ] l 54 1, of is 7 1. Sot 
d medicines do 75 1. 368 1, 387 1. 392 1, 38 ’ 1.4 1. 4K 1.4 1. 408 1.411 412 
I ts, pigments, and fillers do 42¢ 1. 432 l 1. 449 1. 452 1. 458 1.4 1. 454 1.4 14s 1. 4 1. 47 
I ( troleum and coal ‘ do 1. 797 2 l 1. 775 1.773 1. 777 l 2 1.78 1. SOS \w 1.811 si Pr 1.801 
refining ae do 1, 898 857 1. 856 1. 852 1. BA 1. S58 1. 857 1.8 SOF xs ") 1. 880 
Rubber products ~ do 1. 504 1. 49 1. 501 1. 5M 1. 498 1. 504 1. 514 1. 52¢ 1. 52% 11 P 1.510 
i inner tubes do 1. 731 1.719 1. 72 1. 723 1. 718 1. 721 1.74 1. 751 1. 761 791 738 
I r and leather products do 1.14 1.14 1. 137 1. 136 1. 135 1.13 1. 141 1. Lie 1. 128 29 1. 141 1. 142 Pe 1.132 
twear (except rubber) ee 1. 104 1. 102 1. 101 1. 10 1. 10 1. 102 1. 099 1. 090 1. OS 1. 091 1. 103 1. OOS 
ifacturing industries: | 
a] do 1. 510 1. 520 l s 1. 527 1. 528 1. 519 1. Su 1, 491 1. 491 1.4 1. 488 1.476 
Anthracite do 4 1. 82 861 1. 872 1. 838 1, S4f 1. 857 eit 1. O35 1. SSS 829 1. 864 1. 034 
| irrews coal ao 1. 955 1, Wit 1, 947 1. 41 1. G38 1. 434 1. W4f 1. 951 1. vit SO7 r 1.940 1. US] 
etroleum and natural-gas production: | 
and natural-gas productior | 
dollars. .| 1. 738 8 R4 1. 768 r 1 762 1. 768 I78 1, SOK 1. 764 r 1.792 1, 802 
ind quarrying i 1. 28 282 1. 286 1. 28 1, 280 l 2 l 321 l S 306 11 1. 304 
( kc a 1. 840 xih\2 1. 869 1.877 1.87 1.872 mii4 ae 1. &™ RD 1&7 S78 
ructior — 1. 671 l 710 1.714 1. 70 1.70 ] 704 l (12 1. 733 l 6 
i I  —_— 1, 906 1. 9 1. ¥1S 1. ¥S0 1. WS 1, 454 ; 124 ’ W32 W440 1. 04 
I and public utilities: | 
i bus line do 1. 387 l l 1.415 1. 42 1.420 1. 430 t 13 44 442 4 1. 454 
d 1.30 SS 1, 208 1317 1. 327 l i i 1. 348 ' 62 1. 378 
d 1. 38 1. 387 1. 3m 1. 392 1. 394 1. 399 ‘ 1. 399 1. 409 411 112 i! 
( utilities d 1. 49 19 OY 1. 512 1. 507 l i] 1. 55 14 OE 1. 576 
] 
: lo 1, 381 1. 387 1. 4 1. 40; 1.401 1. 40 1.4 1. 41¢ 1. 42¢ 10 410 1. 428 
| 
erchand stores do d18 119 43 937 ie ” OAS Qo4 1 ” | wh) 
] 1. 202 l ” 1.2 1. 228 1.2 1. 227 l } 1. 244 1, 244 1. 244 1.2 S| 1. 250 
and accessories dealers...do 1. 26 1. 257 1. 261 1, 25 1. 27 1, 302 l 1.312 l (nt 1. 309 1. 204 
i j 732 732 7 738 731 732 s 74 tt ‘74 "745 742 
s Ss » 84] x4 x4 i. s4u S44 s40) R45 s4 
plar t d Y77 st IN7 ON. UNE QO4 1. ( YWY7 yst r O78 OY? Ist 
M i 
{ ites (E. N. R § 
( dol. per hr 1.41 1.41 1.417 1.417 1. 424 1. 424 1. 431 1.441 if 471 1. 478 1.478 1.478 
i 2. 34 { 2 2 2. 37¢ 2 ‘ 2. 384 44 2.4 2. 434 2.4 2. 458 2. 462 
Far rate without board or room (quar- 
’ dol, per hr 77 71 i 64 
I , class I ! 1. 341 S 1. 352 1.370 l 7 1. 380 1. 38 7 J ‘ iy 
I ng wages, common labor do 1. Of 1. OF 1. if 1.17 
| 
FINANCE 
BANKING 
par ro it ¢ 1 g 
lol 239 209 262 228 y. 204 1v 198 4 18Y 207 251 
r 0 87 269 268 268 257 40 219 199 2 23 2f 277 
1 0 iper 
>. 1 Adi r 
I l ( 1, 677 ( 7 1, 78¢ 1, 791 { 
( ) et i4¢ 951 ( 
- Sit SS Sta) { 
{ eT f { 
> 14 l 209 289 27 2 2 4 2s 2 iV 
do 449 { 144 466 44 ‘ i] GM ”) ta 2471 
I 141 ter oO Q "ht 14. OR RO. 180 »s & Me RX OF wR, QTE babel x f 90. 266 Oo. 792 RR. ASS 
j it 4 8 429 x2 1, 6O8 2 { 2 800 6,4 ‘ 7. 191 q 5. 249 
r ( 6. 8] j {8 108 ~ 7 { st st 2, 466 7 4, 458 " Sy 
I co tion, end o ! 
T ] 19 & ik AS 1% 448 8.051 17 " { x { (y2 4.4 44 2 44 y 4 1 
r 1 i rf ta 23, 8 22, 414 2, & y. “ ) ) B, 22 1S, 41 st) 
: ( 9 ‘ 2 ] 109 Js 2 
( r ent securit ic 93. 9 ? 9 ) 2 9 SS " 4 | } 24 18, O10 ! | 17, 68 
reserve 22 S89 2 OF 23. ( 23. 04 2 ’ 24 2 yA H2 2 0 23, 232 
) 19. 80 j {8,58 $8, 448 is 47, 398 j 5 { 2 44, 937 44, 192 14, 32 44,272 
) 22, 427 2 22, 248 22, 2 y t 1 4, 24 18, YOS 18, Uot 1s, 1 17, 703 
r k reserve | ince 7 19. 894 9 j 19 4 617 ) § } f ] ih] 4 lt 2 l 4 16, O48 
r rve ¢ mated 10 R09 LP. 477 SUIS Ost 8 44s 1,1 I » 697 
l rve 0 irculation io 24. 172 24 ] 23, 609 23, 528 2 2 2 2 2 } 23, 2 2 7s 23, 373 
I r percent 19. 1 is. 9 0.2 0. 4 l 1.8 S { aH. € 56.3 0 56. 4 
Pre ir 
] 1, 1948, farm mortgage loan data are report juarterly. 
38, Sist Congress, the Regional Agr iral Credit Corporation of Washington, D., ‘ “ 0 {and as of April 16, 1949, its assets were transferred to the 


ordance with Public Law 
e Administration 


Far H 
ee note 1 irked **+"? On Dp. > 11. 





? y 1, 1950: Common labor, $1.485; skilled labor, $2.462 
. ( parable data prior to January 1948 are not available 
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tive notes are shown in the 
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1948 and desecri 
1949 Statistica 





BANKIN G—Continued 


Federal Reserve weekly reporting member t 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of mont! 


Deposits. 
Demand, adjusted____........-- 
Demand, except interbank: 


Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
do 


States and political subdivisions 
United States Government 
Time, except interbank, total 


Individuals, partnerships, and corpor it 


States and political subdivisions 
Interbank (demand and time) 
Invest ments, total 
U. 8. Government obligations, 
guaranteed, total_-_.-- 
ee eae 
Certificates. ___ 


Bonds and guaranteed obligations 


Notes___. 
Other securities 
Loans, total__.._. 


mil 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural! 


To brokers and dealers in securities 


Other loans for purchasing or carrying 


Real-estate loans _- 

Loans of banks 

Other loans 

Money and interest rates:o" 

Bank rates to customers: t 
In New York City_- 





In 7 other northern and eastern cities 


_In 11 southern and western cities 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank) 
Federal land bank loans 


il 


dol 


mil. of 
dc 
ac 
de 
¢ 

mil. of 
7 
le 
1 

direct 

mil. of 
do 
d 
do 
de 
7 
i 
1¢ 

mil. ¢ 
1% 
, 
lo 

perce 
1c 


Federal intermediate credit bank loans 


Open market rates, New York City 


Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 month 


Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. 8. E.) 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. 8. E) 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills 
3-5 year taxable issues 


Savings deposits, balance to credit of deposit 


nil. o 


New York State savings banks 
U. 8. postal savings. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


Total consumer credit, end of month 
Instalment credit, total 

Sale credit, total 

Automobile dealers 


Department stores and mail-order 


Furniture stores 7 
Household-appliance stores 
Jewelry stores 
All other retail stores 


Cash loans, total 


Commercial banks----..--- ees 


Credit unions 
Industrial banks 
Industrial-loan companies 


Insured repair and modernization loar 


Smalli-loan companies -.--.----- 
Miscellaneous lenders. -....-- 
Charge accounts 

Single-payment loans 
Service credit ; 


Consumer instalment loans made during the n 


by principal lending institutions: 
Commercial banks 
Credit unions----- pielaianinedeall 
Industrial hanks_......-.--.--.- 
Industrial-loan com panies__- 
Small-loan companies 


mil 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINAN( 


Budget receipts and expenditures: 
Receipts, total —s 
Receipts, net- wa idietee 
Customs. -. -- ‘ 
Income and profits taxes 
Employment taxes 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
All other receipts 
Expenditures, total ce 
Interest on public debt ; 
Veterans Administration : 


Nationa] defense and related activities 


All other expenditures Donal 

r Revised. » Preliminary. I 

series for September is 1.25 percent. 
tRevised series. 


seginr 


Bank rates to customers |! 


| 
| 
nt 


1948 


ver 
ber 
47, 341 
47, 804 
109 
1, 264 
14, 79€ 
14, 2 
nye 
10, 472 
37, 238 
33. O75 
2. 106 
1, 458 
24. 823 
1. ARR 
4 5 
5. 092 
15, 542 
174 
673 
4,044 
218 
3, 893 
1. Xt 
1 04 
2 00 
1.19 
1. 5é 
1 
1. ¢ 
69 
10, 194 
® 
4 
812 
6OF 
$ 
4 
6 
g 
RO 
OS 
1f 
134 
2, 941 
2, 540 
- 
S4 
“BR 
2, 81 
199 
118 


42 


SURVEY OF CURR 


ru- 


M4 46,112 
¢ 4f 14 
108 418 
17 f 
OR | 2 
) 14, 452 
R92 59) 
74 10, 163 
452 37 g 
268 69 
INT O00 
4 18 
we OM i ga? 
4 1.029 
1R4 { ” 
+4 24.617 
8 17 
mM) M7 
f 630 
4. OR2 
s ty 
d18 R37 
( c 
s 4 OR 
) 
‘ At 
| ) 14¢ 
{8 > 
{ 5 ) 
| t 
8 ~ 
64 
‘ 
$ 4 
ss 
4 
‘ Qi 
+ 
' ‘ 
14 
t ) 
) 1 
~ s j 
f 3 
) . 
) 
2 690 
$ 4.58 
x 654 
WR 646 
) i] 
23 4 
{2 f) 
78 1 


Marcl 


44, 909 
44, 341 
ARR 

9 09 
15, 151 
14, 458 
602 

4, 364 
86, 137 
31, 750 
1, 063 
4, 624 
25, 136 
927 

4, 387 
25, 034 
14, 904 
1. 548 
has 

4 O85 
308 

3, 851 
2.42 
Hs 

' 54) 

4 OR 
- UZ 
Q 

56 
— 

63 
| 
| 

10 18 
g $20 
4 4 
of 
75 | 

{8 

24 

+ 
7) 

au) 

R1f 
Ai 

44] 

30 
142 

6, 133 
5 43h 
34 
100 
168 
420 
17 
§21 
x4 

ft {} 
1,109 
1, 283 
1 ur 
pavat 

rr for the 


April 


‘E—Continued 


863 


ENT BUSINE 





ale) 


Ne) 


128 


683 
TWO 
283 





HOU 


§, 204 


843 


1949 
—+——— oa = 
June July August —— 
ee . ‘ 
16,093 | 46, 282 46, 737 46, 457 
15, 805 45, 685 | 46, 416 46, 465 
3, S61 3, 432 3, 367 | g 1H5 
1, 35¢ 1, 591 2, 19¢ 636 
15, 375 15, 282 15, 270 15, 255 
14, 596 14, 520 | 14, 502 | ‘| 
664 641 64 632 
9, 526 10, 032 10, O95 y) 
38, 699 | 40, 637 | 42, 288 412. O64 
34, 149 35,773 | 37,307 004 
1, 793 2, 603 3, 260 » G08 
5, 274 , 716 6, 392 R] 
26, 132 26, 394 26, 536 9 
950 1, 060 | 1,119 124 
4.550 | 4, 864 4, USI 160 
23, 883 23, 159 | 23, 491 2 yOR 
13, 181 12, 826 | 12, 965 l 384 
1, 955 1, 520 1,609 668 
657 663 tt HAN 
4,118 4,143 4, 18 207 
292 264 27. 9 
3, 981 4, 049 4, 102 8 
| 
2 86 - 
1. 50 1. 50 | 1. 50 | 
4.08 4, O08 | 4.08 | ys 
2 04 2.04 | , U4 | 4 
1.19 1. 06 | ) | 
1. 56 1. 56 44 ~ 
1.63 1. 63 Od 
1. 63 163 1] b 
| } 
158 YOO 1.02 2 
42 ” ui 
0,718 10, 753 10, 786 ® 
3. 277 S DHE 3, 248 20K 
16, 124 6, 198 16,4 801 
yy 12 Y 335 } RQ 
4,8 5, O10 13s 
2, 499 2, 610 2, 7¢ § 
774 76 78 R18 
718 730 7 s4 
82 10) 417 
124 2 < 
378 88 { 
$2 4, 32 4 nu 
1, Se sie xu 
it 357 6Y 
17 89 - 
26 {4 732 17 
827 s4 S51 
4 ] $4 
3, 274 3, 123 O64 
2, 752 2 768 2 799 R(X 
) 972 18 
89 204 O78 
hs AQ tw) F 
38 5 37 $4 
25 28 29 2 
140 155 | 143 2 
| | 
| 
| | 
4, 928 2,061] 2,917 885 
4,767 1, 946 2, 479 S52 
x SI1Y 1, 209 l 68 ROS 
137 65 | 404 144 
704 653 | 749 714 
240 110 | 165 
4,579 3, 434 3, 5S5 "J 
1, 570 322 125 i4 
25 104 522 Sov 
1, 159 987 1, 134 ys 
1,325 ' 1,631 1, 804 6 
1952-54 and 246 percent March 1956-58 
paid 7For bond vields s p 
r ions were made prior to June 1948 














January 1950 


’ 46, 345 47,648 
16, SE 18, ( 
299 3 9 
- 2, 117 
228 162 
1, 500 14, 431 
fil 608 
) 687 0, 305 
$2, 541 | 42, 226 
| 
7, 388 248 
2, 618 2 345 
2 47 6. 471 
( 176 
$9 4, 978 
ot, 32 24, 61 
694 13, 77 
618 1, 623 
7 62 
+, 24 4, 2909 
4) 214 
4. DHE 4 ) 
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1.50 | 1. x 
: Ss 1 ON 
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6 Ti 
s 
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2H R2 
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154 if 
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) Pp OY 
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» 134 
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é | 1, O89 
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4 ency f dol 
] tut ' do 
1 
( nd mater 8 j 
( 
ent 1 
I ri total do 
| let ture 
t [ ted State \¢ 
I 1 
} I Corporation, loar 1 
| 1, 249 
I ( enterprise i lud 
il. of 7 
I t do 132 
t j ities fr PWA lo 14 
g 1 litical subdivisio lo 134 
i Republic of the P} ne 
f dol 204 
ut ed do 202 
( do st 
LIFE INSURANCE 
A 7 
\ I ute of Life Insurance), esti- 
nil. of dol 4 292 
} rt ¢ j 49.77 
| I nce A ) 
dol 19.031 
k ie te do ROO 
mn) ft | d 17. 454 
d r15,44 
ac r2 (07 
l do 2, 835 
dk 7, 41 
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do R 7 
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| 1 te do 1,779 
ac 910 
i 1, 021 
[ Management A 
| ew | i-for-insu ‘ 
ed ] of dol 1, 808 
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lo 1.176 
j ] ; | 78 
Atlantic lo 282 
North Central do 259 
} C'¢ ral do 109 
Atl t do 132 
I ( i] ds 5D 
Central do 93 
do 3y 
do 133 
Inst Insurance 
I policyholder ind =beneficiaries, 
l tal thous. of dol 257, 971 
payments do 118, 358 
M yment do 37, 644 
iyment do 8, 212 
A t yments do 18, 937 
| j do 6, 687 
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104, 428 
124, SSS 
42, 636 
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51, 57 
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14, 09S 
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1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the eee cs 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “ee hee 
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LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Association of America 
Premium collections, (39 cos.) total_thou fd 433, 212 622 2 149, 8 152 
Accident and health_ 26, 46 742 2 2 
Annuities_____- a l 5 4,939 7 i { 
a saaat 
Industrial. 2 8, 5 73 
Ordinary i r 27 2 { 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver: 
Gold: | | 
Monetary stock, U.S mil. of dol 4,244 4,271] 24 
Net release from earmark § t ’ 
Gold exports y 7 2 
Gold imports r 2 2 2 
Production, reported monthly totalt }, 482 60), 2 ' 
Africa 37, 78 2 
Canada l ? $4 
United Statest , . d i, { 
Silver: | 
Exports i 123 119 





Imports 1 
Price at New York dol. per fir L f 
Production: 
Canadad" thou f fine 1, 236 1, 206 
Mexico i 3, 4 6 
United States 3, 41 
Money supply: 
Currency in circulation mil. of 28, 331 8, 224 7 27 
Deposits adiusted, all banks, and curr 
side banks, totalO I 
Currency outside banks 2 
Deposits, adjusted, total, including | d 
positsO mil 
Demand deposits, adjusted, excl. U. S 2 
Time deposits, incl. postal saving 
Turn-over of demand deposits, except interbank and 
U. 8. Government, annual rate: 
New York C ratio of debits to deposit 27.8 
Other leading cities... ___-- 2 2] 19 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 
Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reser . 
Profits after taxes, total (200 cos.) I 
Durable goods, total (106 cos.) 
Primary metals and products (39 ec 
Machinery (27 cos.) 
Automobiles and equipment (15 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cos.) 
Food and kindred products (28 ec 
Chemicals and allied products (26 ce l 119 
Petroleum refining (14 cos.) | 
Dividends, total (200 cos.) 499 
Durable goods (106 cos.) O74 
Nondurable goods (94 cos.) 225 


Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Re 
mil, of d 17¢ 

Railways and telephone cos, (see p. S-23 | 

SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial] and Financial Chronicle 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new 
capital and refunding)____- mil] lo] 
New capital, total me = 

Domestic, total l 58 
Corporate } 
Federal agencies 
Municipal, State, ete : 15¢ 
Foreign ___-- ‘ i l 
Refunding, total. ; 
Domestic, total , ‘i 

Corporate. : aan 1¢ 
Federal agencies___- 5 7 
Municipal, State, ete 


Securities and Exchange Commission: t 
Estimated gross proceeds, total ! 1, 42 
By type of security: 
Bonds an‘ notes, total 
Corporate d { 
Common stock 1 
Preferred stock____- 
By type of issuer: 
Corporate, total_- a 4 78 
Industrial ae : | 2 
Public utility. _- d 2 
Railroad_ i 
Real estate and financial 36 2 
Noncorporate, total : ! 09 l, 
U. 8S. Government le 763 
ste and municipal. __- l 
Foreign governments... | 
Nonprofit 4 = l 4 ) 


r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Less than $500,00 
§Or increase in earmarked gold (—). 
July 1948 for securities issued (SEC data) are av 

o'Revised data for January-August 1948 are shown in the November 1949 SuURVE} 
OU. 8. Government deposits at Federal Reserve banks I I 


‘ 


*New series on large manufacturing corporations (assets ¢ 
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tRevisions for January-May 1948 for United Sta 


larterly data 
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FINANCE—Continued 


SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued 




















( ? { 
. S ‘ 68 . 14 468 8 l 44 
4/ é 2 { 43 4 118 
14 ‘ 274 172 4()2 58 " 119 87 ) 14 
149 8 1s tif 8 l 1 43 9 
i K : 1 S , 32 81 12 24 40 AS 8 
( 7 0 7 7 . 18 7 I S Is 
+ 7 7 2 14 12¢ ] 12 17 | 9 9g ") 
7 2 ( ) 4 l i 21 l 0 
] 4 14 lf ot ; 7 ) R 4 | 12 a4 18 
} uy | 
1 164 298 162 128 114 f l 207 249 4 if 53 
14 lf y v s é yA s 7 118 23 
f t ck lf 9 2 2¢ 118 4 2 23 
l 228 480 118 i 17Y 136 97 Q7 199 i44 
209 if 118 02 \ 134 ; 4 x 120 
tock a 18 o7 ( 9 { q 4 2 { 7 ‘ l 
ul le 7 { ( { 8 { { | 20 | lf { 10 
y 1 7 ' ( 87 7 1 ‘1 10 
tof } nad ck } ( 4 0 , 0) ; 
f il, total } 2 2 23 8 6 | 2 4] 11 
19 2 21 ‘ f 9 22 ; 10 
f | ( 0 2 ] lf¢ l 0 
re) 1 B | Bu | 
I thou f dol 213, 808 131, 72 9, Of 203, 674 171, 704 198, 762 44 24,8 244.173 218, 662 332 OAT 2%), R22 247. 208 
81, 747 84, 614 126, 809 120, 198 133, 002 110, 20 61, 224 120, 04 67, 4% 106, Sit 105, 58e r 46, 514 119. 155 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
\ 
SI 2 , 254 2 a 128 237 
x 1 {8 s 44 7 s 5 Hew ; 7 14 24 
SECURITY MARKETS 
Brokers” Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
‘ ~ On Huy { » 81 
‘ ~ ‘ {2 2s %! is s4 st ” 
M 244 j 22° 254 24 10 309 104 418 4] ‘4! 
Bonds 
I 
\ 1 bond N. Y. S. I 
YY Ss in s 0.4 100. 45 100, 5S OO), of 100. 44 " s Ol. 4 ss 101.80 11 &I 102. 00 
100 | OU, 69 OU. 100. Y 10 t 101 0.9 { 101. 86 102. 2s 102, 27 102, 2 102. 45 
7 67.82 | 68.4 69.8 70. 2¢ 71 72.18 72.2 { 71.77 i2 71. 82 72. 48 72. 92 
( 
| 
| | $100 t | 97.9 | 98.9 100 | 100 | 100. 7 101. ( 101 0.9 102.0 103.0 | 103.1 102.8 103. 2 
_ 91.1 no 92 1 927 91.9 91.7 1] 91.8 92. ¢ 93.3 93.7 93. 5 
94.5 14 U6, 1 97.0 97.1 Us mY s mf wm. 2 00 0 00 0 100.3 
1 1 45. ¢ 45. ¢ 45. 3 4 , ID. ; " ¥6. 9 97.7 V8.8 99,2 a9 
i 85.1 R4 RH. 4 RE. f it R1.¢ 81.2 oy] 9.9 81.9 R2. 1 a2 0 a 8 
lo 124.9 | 127.8 129.9 | 128 128.8 129.0 12V 127 127.9 129.1 | 128. 6 128.8 120. 6 
lo 100.79 | 100.8 1.16] 101 101. 101.65} 101. ¢ 101. 72 103. 29 103. 63 103. 86 103. 90 104, 22 
siemasitinaiad | 
thor iol 63, 049 ( {7 60, 68¢ 52, 009 ¥), 22. 189 0) 10, O04 60, 737 47, 468 51, 480 64, 646 
i RR RO. 34 tl "4 70, ON 80, 637 7¢ ” f ’ 224 78, 549 10. 560 68. G59 84. 467 
k ] } ‘ | | | 
le 59,386 | 60,152 7,073 49, 038 2, 359 0, 459 47,4 46, 1 69, 041 57, 108 44, 469 ‘7.9388 | 60.18 
i 84, 62% 75, 419 66, Ot 75, 821 72, 458 63, 6 63, 433 84, 074 73, 91 55.721 | 64.7061 79.064 
N I } ‘ I e of stopped | | 
total § thous. of dol 74, 537 78, OF 69,725 | 63, 661 67, 820 66, 839 62, 284 64, 257 64, 021 66, 225 55, 413 63, 984 74, 692 
, 9 ( m)2 l i Fa 61 12 0 
O U. S. Government, total§ 74, 501 78, 042 69, 660 63, 459 67, 807 66, 836 62, 279 64, 22 63, 990 66, 171 55, 352 63, 922 74, 692 
69, 11 ( ’ 2 188 4) ), 52 19. 4 84 » 8. 779 0, 388 | 47. 169 6. 404 67.06 
) 5. 287 & OLS 7, 301 &, 043 8, | 11, 804 7, 3 6, O35 5, 166 | 6, 769 8. 166 7,412 | > OR 
\ N. ¥ I | | | 
\ 1 dol 131,234 | 131, 30¢ 131,897 | 131,863 | 132,065! 132,098 | 132,029 1, 68% 132,813 | 133,643 | 132,210 | 132,221 | 132,44 
129, 600 129. 6 l 23( 130, 188 130, 368 130, 392 130, 32% wn 131, 124 131, W5t 130, 5 130, OO 130, 72¢ 
lo 1, 390 1,4 1,419 1, 42¢ 1, 447 1,4 1, 452 32 1, 436 1,432 1,422 1, 458 1, 46 
I total, al 1eSo" ado 131, 426 131, O68 131, 276 131, 272 131, 304 131, 364 131, 38 130, 402 130, 975 131, 254 120, 874 129, 870 120 854 
129, 126 128, 771 128, 904 128, 993 129, 027 129, 004 129, 121 28, 14¢ 128, 724 129, ( 127, 644 127, 608 127. 597 
ao 2. 050 2, O48 2, 032 2.030 2, O28 2, O16 2 2, 006 2, OO1 1, USS 1, O81 2 O12 2 0 
y 
I rporate (Moody’s) percent 3.12 3. O9 0/2 3. 00 3. 00 3. 00 Ox 3. 00 2. 98 2. 92 2. 90 2.90 2. 80 
lo | 2. 84 2.79 2.71 2. 71 2. 70 2. 70 2. 71 2.71 2. 67 2.62 2. 60 2.61 | 2. 60 
do 2. 92 2. 88 2. 81 2. 80 2. 79 2.79 2. 78 2.78 2. 75 2.71 2.69 2. 7 2 6x 
do 3.18 if OR 0 3. 05 3. O85 04 04 3.03 2 Of > OF 2 04 2 03 
do 3. 53 3. 53 3. 46 3. 45 3 47 | 3. 45 3. 45 3. 47 | 3. 46 3. 40 | 3. 37 | 3. 36 4. 35 
| 
do 2. 8§ 2.8 2. 80 2. 79 2. 78 2.78 | 2. 78 spe 2. 75 | 2.70 2. 68 2. 68 | 2. 67 
do 3 09 3. O68 2. 99 2. 99 2. 97 2. 96 2. 965 2.93 | 2. 89 | 2. 86 2. 84 2 83 81 
I do 3. 37 6 3. 26 3. 24 3. 27 3. 27 3. De 29 | 3. 29 | 3. 21 3.19 3. 20 | 3. 20 
I pal | | | 
I Buyer (20 cities do 2. 20 2.17 2. 21 2.17 2.13 2. 21 2. 20 2.13 2.12 2.16 2.13 2. il 
Poor’s Corp. (15 bonds) do 2. 2f 2.15 2. 23 2. 21 2. 2 2. at 2. 23 2. 2t 2. 20 2. 22 2, 21 2.1 
I I ry bonds, taxable do 2. 44 2. 42 2. 39 2. 33 2. 38 2. 3S 2. 33 2. 27 2. 24 2. 22 2. 22 2. 2 
Ls than $500,000 
tR r January-July 1948 are available upon request 
s lude bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price of all listed 
bo 
C ides bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separatel) 
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: 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly rep: 
Total dividend payments 
Finance re. 
Manufacturing ---_---- 
/ 
Public utilities: 
Communications 
Heat, light, and power 
Memes. .....<<s<- , 
Trade_. ieapsidlins 
Miscellaneous , 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and ea 
common stocks (Moody’s) 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stock 


Industrial (125 stocks) 

Public utility (25 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks)___________- 
Bank (15 stocks) _.............-- 
Insurance (10 stocks) 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Publie utility (25 stocks)_____- 
Railroad (25 stocks)............-.- 


Yield (200 stocks). __.............- . percent 
Industrial (125 stocks). _._.-.- aes 
Public utility (25 stocks).........- 
Railroad (25 stocks) HES NEASSESE lo 
Bank (15 stocks) EE 3 do 
Insurance (10 stocks) 

Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarterly 
Industrial (125 stocks) 1 
Public utility (25 stocks) 

Railroad (25 stocks) 
Dividend yields, preferred stocks, high-gr 
stocks (Standard and Poor’s Corp per 
Prices: 
Average price of all listed shares (N. Y.S 
Dec. 31, 1924 K) 

Dow-Jones & Co., Ine. (65 stocks) dol. per s! 
Industrial (30 stocks) 1 
Public utility (15 stocks) lo 
Railroad (20 stocks) ; lo 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad:§ 

Combined index (416 stocks) 1935 
Industrial, total (365 stocks) 
Capital goods (121 stocks) 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks) 
Public utility (31 stocks) 
Railroad (20 stocks) 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks) lo 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stock do 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission 

Total on all registered exchanges: 

Market value P mil 

Shares sold : thousand 

On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value__ mil. of dol 

Shares sold ur 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped sal 
(N. Y. Times) thousands... 
hares listed, New York Stock Exchange: 


su 100 








BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)! 


Goods and services: 

Receipts, total : - I 
For goods exported 
Income on investments abroad__ - 
For other services rendered_____- lo 

Payments, total___- ‘ . es 10 
For goods imported _. a do 
For foreign investments in U. S__-- do 


For other services received ___._...._- do 
Unilateral transfers (net), total_..__- oc do 
SN i re do 
ESS eee ; do 
Long-term capital movements (net), total do 
ON eRe sae pear do 
Government_____....-_._- sai date do 


Gold and short-term capital movements (net), total 
mil. of dol 


Gold and foreign short-term capital in U. S..do 
U. 8. capital abroad_.............- . do 
Errors and omissions_.................-- do 


r Revised. » Preliminary. 


Number of stocks represents number currently used; the ¢ 
Balance-of-payments revisions for the first two qu 


Market value, all listed shares mil. of dol | 65, 466 


Number of shares listed i? Se millions..| 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Mare! April Ma 











705. € 474.4 | 193. 3 
38. 0 68.3 27.9 
440. ¢ 217.7 102. 0 
65. 2 6.8 1.6 
4.1 7.5 | ] 
10.8 a2) 38.8 
7.8 19.7 12.6 
0.2 41.8 7.5 
19.2 10 | 3.4 
3. O8 3.09 | 3. O8 
3. 18 3.18 | 3.17 
3. 31 3. 32 3. 32 
2. 46 2. 46 2. 46 
2. 35 2. 35 | 2. 35 
1. 99 1. 99 | 1. 9Y 
| 
46. 22 45. 37 43.77 
46. 21 15. 28 43. 46 
4. 64 54. 31 53. 05 
29. 60 28. 52 27. 60 
6. 66 6. 81 7.04 
6. 88 7.02 7. 29 | 
6.06 6. 11 6. 26 
8. 31 8.63 8. 91 
1 6 1.71 4.75 
27 3. 34 3. 38 
| 
6. 60 
3. 84 
1.72 
1.07 4.07 | 4.04 
| 
72.0 70.5 o/.¥ 
f 4 62.79 
175. 65 174. 03 
$5. OS 5. 73 3 73 
48 ) 418. 27 4 ”) 
118.0 118 117.7 
123. 7 124.2 123. 5 
113. 1 111. ¢ 110.4 
120.9 121.2 121.2 
) 4 5. 1 5.3 
97.4 97.1 95.8 
93. 4 93.9 13.3 
141.5 140. 9 139.7 
754 R53 765 
36, 91 40, 684 37, 411 
626 722 639 
i, 182 30), 203 ” 709 
21, 136 19, 314 18, 179 
67, 518 66, 238 64, 147 
2, 051 2, 060 2, 072 


July 
493. 6 
105. 4 
226.3 





tn 


3 
3 
3. 30 
) 
9 
9 


626 


37, 950 


526 

29, 139 
| 

759 
18, 752 | 
| 
67, 279 | 
2, 150 | 


3. YO 
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1948 und descriptive notes are shown in the , | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey & ‘ Janua : \ ‘ oe 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
FOREIGN TRADE! 
Indexes 
Ex} 8 Cue - 
Qu 1923-2 100 16 att eee 214 24 242 9 M ‘] W x0 
\ do 219 ! 20) 27 2 2 ‘ i 44 ' 
1 do 132 132 13 12 % } } 
Ir ‘ 
Q do 132 i 137 13% iu 131 { 117 132 4 
\ do 176 221 181 174 19¢ 165 lf lf 144 161 1¢ , 
T do 133 l 13 13. ] 12¢ 12 i 123 122 I 
Agi t tity ss : a = 
| ¢ 
1924-29 = 100 99 13 115 12 12 117 lif &4 1 } a9 
do 85 168 114 145 143 147 14¢ 118 104 77 79 
" ; 
do 134 18] 169 165 165 148 162 ‘4 133 t 152 
; do 120 163 l 207 192 174 LS 18] 164 155 124 10¢ 
T do 92 130 109 99 109 6 92 O7 91 Q7 10? yw 
A do 85 129 104 97 Ys 91 U3 104 100 10. 108 vy 
Shipping Weight 
Wate 
Ex! exp thous. of long tons 5, 613 5, 654 4,97 4,700 5, 464 7, 251 8,2 4 4, 907 1s 4,553 
Gene por do 5, 349 5, 657 5, 315 4, 978 5, 228 443 5, 68 829 5, 750 975 6, 217 
Value 
Ex™ ng reexports, total mil. of dol 82: 1,317 1, 104 1,043 1,17 1, 164 1, 089 1, 104 8US SNL) 904 849 R36 
B r 1 
4 thous. of dol 46, 409 78, 189 012 763 74, O87 58, 187 1,74 7 " 5, 202 641 49,814 42, 604 
4 Ow 1 do 123 200 973. 544 297. () 912. 5A7 2 yo 240. 48 214, 2 R49 104, ¢ 172, 717 184, 540 172, § 
} do 272, 21 4 § 7 SO), 4¢ 424, G68 406, 2 7, 04 ow O78, SOK 280, 370 ORS. RIK on 4 
s rth America do 175, 41 165, 451 i148, 9 156, 634 166, 393 188, 471 196, 9 8 { 151, 69 170,726 | 15% 46, 80 
Nor (mer do 99, 449 l s 124, 6 113, 956 125, 588 115, 02¢ 102, 7¢ 4, OOK 89, 306 106, 37 104, 72 104, O5¢ 
do 95, 604 205, 819 174, 74 143, 770 152, 613 156, 021 12 4 132 128, 012 112, 86 126, 903 O7 x) 
Tot tries Sat 
ATT 
] do 2, 000 6, 282 6, 567 4,874 6, 651 106 4, O7F 4, 501 4, 205 63¢ 3. 589 2, 091 
I t \ frie do 31, SS. 45, 602 22, 34 14, 840 31, 036 27, 849 28, 76E 29. 136 23 416 17, 52 18, O76 1), 480 
4 ‘ : 
4 ling New Guinea do 10, 393 18, 110 14, 262 15, 431 15, 203 10, 822 13, 924 19 12, a3 7, 938 10, GOK 11,419 
Br M do 1, 598 069 7h 3, 592 4,29 561 M7 138 » OF 2 &1¢ > Hie 2 1 
( do 13, 868 4 RS 1, O82 12, O7¢ 15, 9? %, 832 29 2 433 OF ya 
I ] do 17, 519 S82 39 26, 854 $5, 362 i, 492 33. 268 2 s 16, 489 13. 677 14, ¢ 
J do 18, 26 ( a7 O08 16, 190 46), 820 6, 385 17,8 { { 41, ORY i 4? Ame 41. 838 
‘ do 3, R39 16, 754 18, 197 15, 072 12, 991 12, 647 10, 59 &, 434 , 6, 60 5,81 
I I pI es do 31, 637 53, 132 44,411 35, 454 $4, 42 4] vf 7,624 S4 36, 348 28, ¥54 32, R21 38, OGY 
I 
I do 29, 907 42¢ 2, lot 54, 927 61, 244 56, 792 40, GS4 62, 06 25, 42 22, 86S 2th), BS 29, 279 
( do 61, 354 67, 362 RS, O8 71, 366 77, 161 72. 542 81, 742 ) 18% 64. 137 63 l 63 ) et) 
| do 10, O97 iR 2 tH. TRE 55, 487 53. O80 54 188 52 919 R79 2 . 1Y. 13¥ 2. 420 m 4 
wialist Republics do 43 6 18F 176 1, 901 77 84 89 422 80) 64 
I do 46, 071 8, 406 12 59, 415 62, 24¢ 61, 770 6, 164 7S, 26 0, 248 2 095 21k 
Nor \ rica 
( do 174, 22 161, 04 146, 696 154, 196 163, 390 187, 554 194, 131 84, 482 150, 700 169, 71 151.8 145. 840 
] 1 Repul , total do 184, 73 $40, 194 81, O08 240, 959 262, 256 254, 057 213, 67¢ 2 4 202, 819 204, 208 217, 072 190, 310 
do 14, 942 ¢ 18, 171 9, 344 9, 909 ), 858 4 8 QR 13, 286 13, 87¢ 164 ! 
| do 29,148 AA. 76S Al 307 44, 828 42. 900 36, 02 28. 9 x 28 600 2 2 29 GIR 4 
{ do 899 21, 482 13, 210 11, 215 10, 153 14, 527 12, 34 1.2 12, 639 l 7 12, 921 8,052 
do 9, 7¢ 18, 66) 17,74 15, 15 19, 57 19, 33¢ 14, 608 1 ] 0, 645 72 ‘4 
do 2 16, 79 6, O7€ 34, 386 4,18 29, 527 27, 24 20, 241 2 l 26, 60S Wi 1, 7s 
10 sy 4 42 4 43, 255 49, 045 44, 4 42, OY2 2 2, Sit 400 t “4 
10 27 8, 440 51, 162 44, YYS 44, (00 4 2 | 44, 2 45 " ms, 42 i ; 1, 2s 
Ex rchandise, total mil. of dol Slt 1, 304 1, 092 1,03 1, 164 } SAY 872 s s4 &28 
B 
‘ thou f dol 146, 712 183, 94 141, 4¢ 153,848 | 170, 551 196, 206 l 10 + Q7. GOT 108. TRé 122 821 13 
( d 06, 545 116, 619 120, 7 130, 405 144, 72. 98, 538 139 2 07, G38 124, 549 l TED s 2 
N fs and beverag 10 80,444 | 122, 709 94, 594 84, 16 76, 91 17, O3K t “! 71,6 i f is 
do 84, 006 128, 860 12 i 119, 230 138, 809 133, 12 127, 212 125, 932 104, 687 10) ’ 104 ; oa 
I r do 408, 337 752, 131 607, 406 545, 221 632, 72t 629, 801 5 x 89, 346 515, 457 i8Y, 21 512, 7¢ 474, 57¢ 
By | modit 
Agr du tota do 275,146 | 383, 597 24, 60: 338, 36 562, 864 41, 983 43, 4 0,157 | 234, 86 244, 227 245.950 | 259, 530 
( acture dc 74.777 | 91, 62 68. RS R45, 049 OR, ASR 100. 674 i), ¢ On ’] i& 720 ™ is] 36, 126 60, 358 
, and preparationso’__do 17, 070 27. 060 18, 372 18, 136 23, 642 18, 352 15, 469 13, 81 10, 008 9, 389 11. 209 18, 402 
( pr ur 1o 108, 440 142, 622 140, 440 143,356 | 148, 701 114, 239 151, OS t 110, 907 125, 4 105, 949 YS, 114 
pr lo 8, 181 18, 849 13, 447 13, 558 17, 690 24, 751 901 715 14, 140 12, 778 12, 429 10, 225 
N produ totalt do 540.899 | 920. 666 766, 931 694, 502 800,860 | 812,716 735, 912 7 260 652, 651 628, 926 649, 442 582, 525 
A acct do 11, 052 15, 889 13, 486 14, 135 15, 282 15, 004 8, 67 149 7, 891 6, 776 1 6, 8B5 15, 128 
Y par i ‘ orie " do 47. 567 OO. 16 72.01 70. 096 77. 508 7 SY 64. G68 f tet) 9 3h0 4?1 1 56. 635 4. 367 
( 1 relate pro cts do 1.311 85.12 7 106, 67. 262 76. 503 73. 834 63. 712 64. 379 5R RILD a AAD SR. 100 5S, 30 
( manufactures” do 258 62 10, 260 358 7, 738 719 7, 39 832 4, 243 3, 539 5, 514 3, 72 
Ir teel-mill product do 36, 075 | 69, 374 66, 027 59, 316 68, 449 76, 711 70, 44 78, 761 67, 795 (4, 107 67, 662 3 4 
M talo' do 126, 638 239, 944 209, 389 190, 666 220), 324 230, 588 205, 299 222, 687 201, 455 179, 388 190,458 | ' 175,204 
Agr tural.” do 5. 920 11,119 10, 697 10, 535 12, 461 | 14, 010 14, 785 041 11, 344 10, 199 8, 024 7, 897 
par and accessories* do 19, 980 | 27, 262 22, 785 26, 809 31, 867 | 1, 593 25, 938 26, 644 24, 374 20, 952 24, 192 20), 700 
I do 27. 069 11, 624 57, 338 42. ORG 4 64 4 610 is 3.719 1 35, 200 131, 050 34, O48 
\ rking do 7,951 14, 864 15, 566 17, 048 17, 475 15, 315 17, 109 19, 194 14, S3€ r 15, 792 16, O4¢ 
( istrial” do 59, 376 107, 450 90, 641 103, 828 112, 749 04, 698 { 18 RS, 365 79, 343 90, 208 75, 389 
I and products do 43, 332 56, 77 55, 443 49, 651 53, 235 54, 042 54, 252 47,19 39, O65 48, 708 40, 397 2, 654 
Ie iI nanufactures do 50, 477 91, 397 71, 507 60, 599 65, 218 61, 525 55, 41 57, O04 45, 760 44, OS2 50, 270 49, 872 
Re Data are not comparable with earlier figures because of the exclusion of ‘special category” exports not shown separate in the interest of national security 
tR for various periods in 1947 and 1948 have been made (since publication of the 1949 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT nost of the foreign-trade items and there will be further changes 
begir 46 as final data are completed by the Bureau of the Census; moreover, the re valuation of tin imports and the transfer of certain “relief and charity’’ food items from the nonagricul- 
tural ts group to the agricultural group have affected the pertinent series back to 1942 Revisions are available upon requ 
Revised figures for January-July 1948 are available upon request 


r 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifications. 
ncluded with agricultural machinery prior to 1948. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE$—Continued 
Value—Continued 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe. -_-___- 
Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America : 
By leading countries: 
Africa: 
Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guins 
British Malaya 
China 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Netherlands Indies 
Republic of the Philippine 
Europe: 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Socialist Reput 
United Kingdom 
North and South America 
Canada 
Latin-American Republics, t 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia. - 
Cuba.....- 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consumption, total 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and bever 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total 
Coffee 
Hides and skins 
Rubber, crude, including guayul 
Silk, unmanu/éactured 
Sugar _ 
Wool and mohair, unmanufacturs 
Nonugricultural products, total 
Furs and manufactures 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and 
total ] 
Copper, incl. ore and manufactur 
Tin, including ore 
Paper base stocks 
Newsprint 
Petroleum and products 








TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 


Operations on scheduled airlines 
Miles flown, revenue 
Express and freight carried 
Express and freight ton-miles flown 
Mail ton-miles flown 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Passengers-miles flown, revenue 


Express Operations 


Operating revenues tl 
Operating income 


Local Transit Lines 


Fares, average cash rate 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Operating revenuest 


Class I Steam Railways 


Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):o% 

Total cars thousands 
Coal. i 
Coke__- 

Forest products 

Grain and grain products 
Livestock ______- 

oe oa 

Merchandise, I. c. 1. _._- 
Miscellaneous. --- 

r Revised. 4 Deficit. 

§See note marked ‘‘t’”’ on p. S-21. 
¢ Data for January, April, July, and O 49 


TRANSPORTATION 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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J: 1950 ys 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1948 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the : — 
Nove ‘ me ‘ ‘ } Af t ‘ em 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey her ; nua : la \ \1 im i Augu vhs Oct er ie 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION S—Continued 
F | | | 
rRANSPORTATION—Continued | | 
Class I Steam Railways—Continued | | j 
I Reserve index 
1935-39 = 10¢ 141 128 12 117 12 11s 99 118 
138 I 124 . 79 68 { 129 
108 9 10s 108 1 184 ‘ On 
14 1 11 | 11 l ’ 
rf l 128 12 ] ~ l q ; 14¥ 
114 S2 7¢ f f 68 ‘ ‘ j F 
1 2 +4 4 HS 298 ON x4 24 18 , 
149 139 129 128 " 12 ; 
} 137 131 12¢ 12 1 " ) ' 
Tis | l 124 7. is ) Os { 122 
108 , 129 18 , RR Q ’ ‘ Th 
144 139 12 l i 
t ! 12 1) : rs ) 
x g 7 ( R 
178 , 17 18 , 82 { 8 ‘ 
6 r r r r ‘ ‘ 








Fr tage, daily ave f 
( . her 4.47 11, 57 g31 60. OF 114. o2% 78. 336 { RH, 418 8.8 74, 7% 190, O78 100, 208 
1] 1, ¥O 6, O31 14,9 17, 80) 2h, f 17, 839 i ; 2, SON 
j ( . 16, 22 { ” g ) » O04 . ) { { f 0 is 4 1? Q3R 
( t l } ' 657 } l l il } S ' Wi4 
7 212 10: f i l,¢ j 1,4 th) 918 
5, 469 12 20 18 74 f 104 132 10u 
ted | 
‘ t t u f ] $2 it SUH } 730, 6S6 675, 74 739, 058 747, 259 j \ ) 700, 648 12.8 694, YOY 648, 024 1, 806 
t » ~ +4 17 + Ise f O74 62 j Oo Hy. 4y +, BS S7. O00 
WH) ¢ s 29 f j f 608 6S, ¢ aS s j ’ oy, s (y "0 t in) 
( | {87 648 9 let Ry 0 ss s ) 4 HOO» ~» HU. S18 ~ i } ms 2 0 j 
equi nt rent 
ti l f Yu . 7 78, 217 s s SS ~ ~ 5 ss 10 j Ww 444 & ) 1, 869 
{ ni 84, 06S f < +4 29, 754 t : f t ‘ 5 1" Ss s2 
ijusted 
‘ t il lo 832.9 R10. ¢ 7.8 739.7 721.6 741.9 i 418.3 0.9 69 OS. 2 f ) 
69 ) 627.2 609. { 56. | 610.4 61 614 ) c. 4 11. 
S Rg 9 s { 68. 4 7 as 14 | l f 
5 7 sf } OSS HH... t OHS. 1 t t (44_8 { ) t l 7 
t s 64.4 l a S 8. 2 2. I 1.0 
¢ iS. ¢ j 12 0. 4 26. 4 y 4 | 1.0 2 S. 9 
) , 
l t f 6, 162 i 4 7 i } 4 f 9 "4 4 j 44, 219 4) i 
} t 1. 300 2 V2 1.314 ] ) 2 ‘ j l ‘ t 1, 40 
I enue mill Su 5 OS 2, 740 2, 744 2,770 « 111 s 2 2,9 2, 53 
Waterway Traffic 
reign trade 
thous f net tons 6, 307 6, 567 8Y2 5, 567 6, 649 7,701 Ss 8, SSU 7, 282 is 7, 232 6, 45¢ , 349 
| $, 232 2,797 4 ) 14 } SY 4 f Su s 114 
( } i Sit 2, 768 248 8 SS ‘ 24 412 12 , 934 
thou l t 1, 764 s i 1, 98 2 i 2 ( 2, 387 79 2,12 », 20 2, 079 
| OS “ 11740 ~ 1. ON 1,174 t f 1, O4 Js 1, 1 ] 1,079 
lravel 
i 
lollars 7 $1 5. 38 l 2 f is 27 “4 4 81 
percent of total R4 RS st & 84 s4 x4 x - “I sf 0 
‘ mth 1929= 10 22 204 222 22 210 228 234 2 211 22 22 21 218 
umber 14 { {8 47.54 P { 62 64, 588 7 ‘ ) ) 246 
1 2), 648 6, 28 4 s is, If 1 os SUY ’ ; s - 
j . ’ 1 xS Y ‘ ~ 
i ) ” 6, 662 { - ‘ 
i 1] { 12, 6 6, 744 21. 97 4, 761 2 } { 4 6S . 2 (OS 
thou j y. 24 4 . 2 44 7s 20S 
€ I | 922 4 1, 187 YAS 41 RAR , RR w g @ ww 
t} l of dol & & 4] l | 8 6O0 & 66 7. RS x 7 2 2 
| 
COMMUNICATIONS 
! | 
thous f dol 237, 672 246, 66) 242, 267 252, Gf 247, 7¢ 24 437 2 132 249, 852 s pa my 2f ; 
136, 254 S Ss 137, Of 141,2 1 } 4 i 14 14 4), 8 140, 629 154 » 
84. 5O8 ‘ 9 . 78, Of RS ONY st ) RA N44 RA SON s 14 3.449 BU OM 00. 25s 
( fore tax« W), De 2 62 } 184, 629 198, 130 13.094 ® Mi RIM ym v) 9 Mi TRI 195. 1 
i 23, O86 2 4 y 4 21,059 22, 164 rs) s 24, 2H 26, 4505 4,671 2 155 8, 827 5 11¥ 
I f th thousand 05 ij2 Ost dd, SY4 4,129 4 S 1, 4 1, & 4, 76 4, YU2 0, VOY 5, 231 
i telegraph carrier | 
( I enue thous. of dol 14, 493 | IY 4,024 13, 227 | 14 955 | 14, 354 14, 819 1s 13, 582 14, 870 14, 523 13, 944 
©S, ine lepreciation....do 14, 069 l i 14 24 | 13, 171 14, 345 14, 167 14 s " 13, 939 l w4 13, 420 12, O84 
nut 1 | 499 18 1942 756 4 66 | 2612 4 4 LM 14 2 
‘ | | | 
( lt do | 1, 942 2, 362 939 1,931 | 2,090 | 44 2.078 2 9 1, 826 1. 802 1. 048 | 1 s17 | 
O ‘ incl. depreciation do 1, 709 s 1,611 | 1, 584 1, 662 1, Ot ‘ See 1, 764 l , 1, 617 1, Soe 
I ut ad 4 12 137 232 ‘ 7 149 i4 





‘ 7 do 1. 848 2. 121 RA) 1,844 2. 067 SOF i7¥ } 1. 793 1, 925 19 8 
oO r Der s, inci. depreciation do i, 8 2. 02 783 1, 747 1, 856 862 a4 R45 1. 809 1 800 1. HOF } 41 
n r ennes lo if 47 4 36 27 1s 4 2 ( 49 4¢ 1s 12 | 
i Deficit tRevised data for October 1948, $83,655, 
J ry 1949, data are compiled from reports of carriers having operating revenues of $250,000 or more; however, the one company excluded on the new basis accounted for only 
revenues in December 1948 
ily 1949, data exclude departures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1949 amounted to less than 1 percent of total de- 
The rverage has been reduced from 100-120 to 53 carriers; however, the comparability of the serie | innual operating revenues, has been affected by less than 


re now shown after elimination of intercompany duplications for the Bell Syst figures prior to August 1948 on the re sed basis will be shown later Data relate to 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1946 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commer 


Calcium arsenate (commercial) thou 
Calcium carbide (commercial) short tor 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid 
thous. of lb 
Chlorine hort t 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC1)_-- i 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic). - thou I 
Nitrie acid (100% HNOs;) pe short t 
Oxygen___.__. mil. of cu ft 
Phosphoric acid (50% H3P0,) hort tor 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98-100% N 
Co)... hort tor 
Sodium bichromate and chromate 1¢ 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH 1 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate gla 
drous) _- rt tor 
Bodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt 
cake short tons 
Bulphurie acid (100% H2S0O,): 
Production 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at work 
dol. per short ton 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), product 
thou 
Acetic anhydride, production 
Acety!] saiicylie acid (aspirin), productior 
Alcohol, denatured: 


Production- -- thous. of wine 

Consumption (withdrawals) 

Stocks........ bad de 
Alcohol, ethyl: 

Production thous. of proof gal 


Stocks, total d 
In industria! alcohol bonded warehouss 
In denaturing plants 

Withdrawn for denaturing 

Withdrawn tax-paid 

Creosote oil, production thou f 
Ethy! acetate (85%), production thous. of 
Glycerin, refined (100% basis) 

High gravity and yellow distilled 
Production thous 
Consumption______...- d 
_ = oe 

Chemically pure: 
Production 
9 ae 
0 a ee 

Methanol, production: 

Natural (100%) 

Synthetic (100%) 

Phthalic anhydride, production 


FERTILIZERS 





thou fg 


thous. of It 


} 


Consumption, (14 States) f thous. o 
Exports, total 
Nitrogenous materials 
Phosphate materials- - -- 
Potash materials 
Imports, total id 
_Nitrogenous materials, total 
* Nitrate of soda 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f 
port warehouses dol. per s! 
Potash deliveries _- ee s! 
Superphosphate (bulk): 
Production - 
Stocks, end of month_..___- 


NAVAL STORES 


Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total drums (520 Ib 
Stocks, end cf quarter le 
Price, gum, wholesale, ‘‘WG” grade (Sav.), bulk 
dol. per 10¢ 





Turpentine (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total bbl. (50 gal 
Stocks, end of quarter 


Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah) dol. per gal 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Explosives (industrial), shipments 
Black blasting powder thor fll 


High explosives. 
Sulfur 
Production 
Stocks 
r Revised 1 Not available for publicat 
tRevised series. Beginning with thi I 
to November 1948 will shown later 
*New series. The series for rosin ““WG” (w 


and Drug Reporter, has been substituted for the “H’ 
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“MICALS AND ALLIED PRODUC! 


99. BY 
1, 28¢ 


111,040 


285, 741 


6) 


824, ORE 
6. 41 

39 

1, 269 

7 QQ? 
417, 526 
168, O51 


BUSINESS 


= 


1949 





334 
1.009 





July 


109, 5OS 
, O70 


44, 227 


90, 382 
1, 042 
101, 682 
289, 943 | 
4, 029 
163, 678 
26, 446 
42, 176 
833, 063 
17. 00 
24, OYS 


40, 528 
2) 


10, 097 
10, 556 
8, 266 








20, O83 


1,161, 919 
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_ ; 7 1948 949 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 194 
1048 and descriptive notes are shown in the Navan a? , Febru | | anton N m 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey egg by, la March Apr May ] July August =e October tangas 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
— ; po a 2 | | | - -_ | 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND 
BYPRODUCTS | 
4 1 oils | 
uv tl if Ib 298, 192 HH, 8S ( 417 103, 424 1M), O47 70, 742 ' 244, 84 4 4 18, RRR 1°R8 318 | 1474, 42 
rv 1 119, 1¢ , } 4,838 111, 062 4, 18S 61, OS! 1), 14 19, Sie 17, 519 106, 24 
i of th dc 310, 92% 4( 164, S2A 485 f 146, 760 408, 634 ss 29,974 * 121 t s M), WO2 21,19 
( | | | 
do 0,619 | 144 ( i 25 ¥ 1, 138 46H, S52 } 15.7 if 44 “ 18,110 Sol 
+ v . ao 4 11¢ 49. 474 xT { 02 4s F ; } ‘4 x 4 w > o { * 4 { ole 4 ; 
¢ + : As 112.915 4 208 1x9 60 109. 0), 88 ) 2 $, 518 117, 852 16, 477 12.4 
ao f 20 4 t4 74 x7U q { ’ 18, 3 ” 1 GOR &. 48 
f te ao 17, 979 lf 2 10. 7 13 ¢ % 12.8 | ‘ ") Me 14 
fi tl do 115, 792 134, 4¢ 108, 537 104, 404 88, 71 gO, O4 R 17% 8, 44 69, 511 62 } { 849 4, 776 
y ind byproducts | 
le mil. o1 lb 532 29 2 HM 149 2 469 238 2 { 2228 2361 104 ri? aol ooo 
( le, factory do 449 45 2434 414 245 i 2384 fis 07 2 OS aly r 2 4m 74 
do 614 692 69 RDS 812 =e | is | 6 s ’ 
d 211 2 y 42 445 162 ‘ 88 | 1 ' 
r + thous. of Ib 9, 682 19. 767 6, 397 29, AF 47. 741 } . ‘ 9 1 ) ORD ‘ ( 
l lo 31. 329 ( 34 40), 545 23, 12 & RIT s 2, 489 | (Ve \ ( mm TR 
do 7, 94 16,8 11, 335 11, 492 5, 739 2, SUZ 2, 168 Hoy 2,8 ; ) 102 lt 
ble oil do | 23, 382 44,49 99 AOD 19, 053 17, 387 6, 02 | TRS ¥) he) 24 778 ” 92 | 4] In 160 
| | | 
( | 
tory short tons__| 27,377 j 29, 959 | 17, 624 25, 148 19, 754 0, 20 f } 2%, 914 4, 992 s, SOM 46, AM t 2 
th do 5, 265 UI Q pI 74 19, 559 16, 618 14 7 ] O34 12, 769 1 O1O x 18 ) , yx 
do 20, 67¢ 8, 3t 21, 824 1}, 638 5, OO6 677 { 10 27, 009 8, 504 l 60), 027 
| 
( 1 oil: } 
| 
2 thous. of lb 35, 185 492, 657 tk. 454 23,014 32, 682 25, 762 x G { 1 368 14 OH] {8, 802 s UT7U is 
do 19 {SS 2 ” 9} 4 | mY 4 21 ») oN 162 24 9 | | !) ; { » AO , ’ 
<<< - ] 
C tion, factory: 
‘ re: _ ac 43, 827 17, 369 43, 620 8, 502 42. 566 16, ~ 1,0 ‘ { ) 1 8 is is 
. nd ? do 1, 288 21,84 ), 962 17. 838 22 32 25, 224 29 1 48 ) BRO 6 17 % 18 > "4 2 
1 of month: | | 
do 14, 208 2 18 73, 220 63, 978 64, 224 47, SRI { s QR? 3 Rg 4 101. 042 112. 977 124 
do & S07 8 ) ) 42 7, 89 &. 8 Of a 4 & 72S 6. 723 4 & 8 8 
do 14, 475 24, G34 ), 049 6, 950 | 7, 7 2 7,8 442 14, 512 14, 485 | 17, 020 8, 442 
( | | 
thous. of short tor 75 | wHo2 212 l | 44 ; 17 | > 1, 245 1, 382 | 1,32 
rust do 711 | 671 614 | 521 ‘7 ; 262 | } 147 | 47 Ast 748 8 
i of month do 2, 129 2 7 665 | 1, 26 SS] Ne { ‘ 9 m7 4] 1. ATE > 4) 
( r meal | " | - ~ 
hort tf 2 72 KY 272, 678 231, ¢ | 204, 422 14 x l | ~ y f | M4 x1 y. 63 1 ono 4 
end of ontl ao 7R. 4 ® 9 2.2 ) “ 5 gv { QR { § 49 ) Os. O76 1] 2 12 T 
2 i 
thous. of Ib | 297.956 2 "4 19 | 167.15 | 153, 918 107.08 87.8 ( 69 18, 656 64, 808 184, 201 242. 687 252 4 
f1 th do } 141,088 157, 722 188,390 | 198, 729 184 168, 44 118, RO 6,724 2, 233 40, 9U8 SS, 766 123, 462 142 
» | 
refined 
’ dc | 177,824 RO 9 6.949 | j 4 m1 1 { 0 61.2 71, O7€ 9 178. Ont 1R8, GIS 
‘ tory do | 122,772 ( 5 22.995 | 1 61 124 ( x4 . iY $2, 409 l 282 120, 424 144, 7 
y + ‘ do ( ivf t Th 44 ‘ | sf Hi) 81 2 | 28 SN 2 O76 ~ 
I of? nt} do 120 1 | 68.08 1)2. 869 | a 37 242 2 nt 17 ? | s s 2. 7H On 69. JOS 12 6 174, O8 
Pr le, summer, yellow, prime (N. ¥ 
iol. per Ib 221 199 174 155 143 13t 134 22 | 12 Ss 140 129 11s 
' 
| i 
Pr n (crop estimate) thous. of bu xx 354, 529 | * £3,008 
( | | 
ntion do | 2. 981 8 2. 660 | 3, 006 177 2, 241 | 2, 39 28 ( x 3, 886 | 3, 408 H 
el ith di 7,076 | i 6,775 | 5, 31 142 2, 104 1, of 2,2 1,9 8, 129 6, O82 
I do 5 2 8 2 4¢ 0 ‘ 
r lesale, No. 1 (Minn.) dol. per bu. 6.01 6. 0 f “ 6 7 6. 4 f 86 | ] 4 ‘ Go 
thou {lb AR 1] 62 { 2 4] 858,542 |] §60, 949 64 107 127 ( M9 | } 6% “ 2 ah 
factory ao 707 oo. « 8 | 627. 06 wit ys < < t « He s Ps i v4 ; ‘ ssd 644,411 it 
ry, end of month... do 210, 894 oat 209 9 239, 449 | § 270, 03 6 27 2 ( j & TRS 4 { { ¥21 462, 934 
le N Y) dol per Ib 2.92 ’ a, an Iss 255 JSS Pid et aE 2 lf 8 1v2 1s 
| | 
ro t ite thous. of bu 2 M | 4 222, 30 
- 16. 154 6.4 6. 830 | 15, 520 17, 032 | 1 137 15. 459 { 2 l 1 | yor l 29 17. 129 
f 10 AS 2 { | 721 14,4 ‘ ( 29, 029 22 } < 9.477 f 19 606 { I! { 14 
4 thous. of lb 154, 757 160, OS] 62, 648 151, 137 167, 689 156, OSS 154, 18 l l ig 136, 01 6 191 165.4 
1o 116, 910 110, 9OS 124, 100 125, 950 137, O81 127, 425 118, 04 124, 209 Lit 1) 135, 106 12 (i 125, G02 l 4 
( , factory, refined do 98, 468 M7, 954 19, SYT 103, 591 130, 514 l 134 125, 969 5 ’ 15 141,462 | 136, 199 ] S 124, st 
Ss i of month i } 
. io 56 101.1 134, 229 140. 245 132. 959 1) ( R& 631 ® ) »), BRI ’ 725 6, 223 | r i4 60. 40 
de St ( LOY, 4t 119, 744 12 H2 112 102 93, 929 2, 807 76, 384 56, 790 | i110 7, O76 





ile, edible (N. Y.)_.--dol. per Ib__| 250 237 | 209 "173 | "154 158 { 141 142 175 157 4 142 








Beginning January 1949, data include for I 45 plants and for greases, 23 plants not previously report wrations at these plants in January (thous. of Ib Animal 

’ tocks, 3,804; grease pr iction, to yy 2 Beginning January 1949, dat m original report how further details on cer n refined is which are believed 
r n ie f re J } r the items excluded nthatt ut ur 1 Se sa rie consumpt |) CK i2; rap ed— 
7 ! I KOO: « t 4 i 1 | mn, CAS 604 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FATS, OILs, ETC.—¢ ontinued 


Vegetable oils, oilseeds, ete.—Cont 
Oleomargarine: 


Production t 1 : s . i uf 
Consumption (tax-paid withdray d . 8, O64 f { 0, 41 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, deliver: ( 


Shortenings and compounds: 
Production __. thor l ‘ , 25, fi i 12 
Stocks, end of month X . 28 RO. 436 84.8 
PAINT SALES 


Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, tota 


tt . } 84, 124 86, 236 R9. OR 

Classified, total. 1 38 18 138 ) 

Industrial : ‘ { \ OR 4 97 58 

Trade 2 eae aE 8 { a4 45. 7 { ) 59 
Unclassified ___. f . 6, 3 R 18 8 384 9 

SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 

MATERIALS 
Production:* 

Cellulose acetate and mixed ester } 

Sheets, rods, and tubes 69 { ) 6 1. 329 1, ¢ 

Molding and extrusion material 14 { . 4, 548 1 61 149 
Nitrocellulose, sheets, rod , and tubs . . 69 bal j 
Other cellulose plastics . : RO 1. ( 9 ” 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins I SS : } 1), 58 2 14. R98 
Polystyrene ; 7 ? 19 17.2 18 1f 
Urea and melamine resins { ), 248 . 8 04 
Vinyl resins ¢ ) “) 4 
Alkyd resins { 16, 038 ( ) 17.8 
Rosin modifications 18 7 848 8. 18% 
Miscellaneous resins { . & OR4 4 54 { 162 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Production (utility and industrial), tot 


Electri« utilities, total . 22’ 90% 24° 721 3" QI 233’ 348 


By fuels . . 15, 20 


By water power f { 29 g 12% 8 158 8 O58 


Privately and municipally owned 


Other producers 69 ] ; 494 3, 694 3. 466 
Industrial establishments, total { 1 765 { { 4 4¢ 4 79 15 { 
By fuels $, 254 { { $, 027 432 { ; $048 
By water power io 333 4122 149 440 466 178 479 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Ed tri 
Institute) I 
Commercial and industrial 
Small light and power j 651 . 8 ‘ 709 5 3, 611 
Large light and power 10, ¢ { } { ) 967 
Railways and railroads 2 I ; QF ) 
Residential or domestic 4. 498 $94 f 1 7 1 464 
Rural (distinct rural rates) { { f r 
Street an’ highway ‘ighting 
Other pubiie authorities 4 ; L¢ 
Interdepirtmental 18 ) { 18 9 {8 4 
Revenue from sales to ultimate custome: 
Electric Institute) thou 375, 038 8 8, 48 89, 527 82,150 374, 71 68, 578 


i] ‘ 0, 678 21, 465 1,8 21, 143 20, 882 20, 420 19, 914 


GAS 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarter 

Customers, end of quarter, total 
Residential (inci. house-heating) ) 88 
Industrial and commercial! l 69 

Sales to consumers, total mi { Rf 
Residential = 
Industrial and commercial 

Revenue from sales to consumers, tot 


Residential (incl. house-heating 
Industrial and commercial 
Natural gas (quarterly 
ers, end of quarter, to 
Residential (incl. house-heatins 
Industrial and commercial 
Sales to consumers, total 
Residential (inel. house-he¢ 
Industrial and commercial 








Revenue from sales to consumer 
i idential ( 1. house-! 
] justrial and comr reial 
r Re 
*Naw aor j P 
by the Bure f the ¢ 
Unpublished figu rJ s 
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BUSINESS 


: 1948 1949 
Inless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the . “ 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey . M Ml | 4 * - oO - \ —y 
t " 
‘ . Ta hl . . ry: 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
— | | i 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
| i 
; | 
th bh} 6.1 - . 2 ~ 7, 39 f 74 
° ( _ % s xs ox 2 j 4.0 
8 S s = 5 5 5 t x & AR 
x « ~ 2 R78 . ‘ ) 
? r i 
g. Bf { & . ( 
} { . X « 
th I . R78 . 
th of tax 4 ss is { ‘ - 9 4 } 
} { % 7 8 , 
th f pr ] 1. 388 . . . { 
+} { he Q © @ 4 
] ‘ ‘ ) ee HIN RR _ Q 4 ‘ 
tl of s 4 4 { mS j oy 4 
, . 68 f { 0 
I ; } ] { 1 1. 808 { 
2 8 4 4 
j xX % ‘ 
i « y. 7 1s in bes mf 
ed at wineries do 97, 6 49 s { 1 x 


. DAIRY PRODUCTS | 








thou fit SO, dU 84, SSS #2, 78 . le " 8,4 RK ”), 74 
+) ( ( g g x g g s 14 144,819 | 129, 20 
ew York lol. pe } f é ) ~ 6222 02 2% 
: ( S ‘ S.4 4.1% R21 | > 1m 
i in. 8 8 8 70. 04 aH. R4 | “ 8 4.1 f | ux 
{1 tota 14, 4 13 ' 2 ' Is 7 2 4 1 0 515 | 195.8 
k 14( ! 1 rT s| 1 140, 859 | 162, 34 183, 208 188, 259 |r 185,839 | 175,8 
\ >, UO i, 4 l 2,0 2 2 i a, aan S44 2, 442 1. 
Ame \ ( 
j dol. per lt 307 41 37] 48 } 337 H 50) 2 358 4 iit 
( ed milk 
thous. of Ib 11,08 { 2. OF { 22.9 1% 1 ? n 6. 20K 1. AM 
7,34 SUM 10, 2 j ( ‘ 8, SU) ( 4, ¢ 2x 
isW e! Cast od 414 ol " é ' t “ HOt 212, 7 f f 4, (KN 
CASE ods, end of mont! 
é thous. of It 14, 824 12 y 7, 759 8 l : 8, 559 6, 758 6,9 
eetened do 42, 810 424 ) 297, 4¢ 06, 464 177. ¢ ] 208 ’ 154, 397 477, 812 454, 24¢ 426, S3¢ 33 
‘ do 4, 367 ~ 142 7 2 1 9 ) 901 g G03 6, 2 4 mK 69 x4 
etened do 15, 836 49, O58 2 1, 795 SS 20, 9 24 2 I 22, Ot 1, 200 12, 368 x 
i . iverage 
ned dol. per case 9 60 » 6 1 60 148 ) 110 I 0 1 ) ) 10 } 
veetened do 5. 94 5.9 5.8] 5. 66 5.4 5.18 5. 09 12 1 Os 5 08 TH 
mil f it & O31 ~ 8. 671 &, 276 5 2 ~s ] 4 if 390 4 & } 
, ry products ! 2, 724 2, St 14 3, | 3, 5 4 640 x2 4, S28 1,47 5, RO2 af 9 
indard grade lol. per 100 It 27 04 4.89 1.67 4. 58 1. 5 4.f 1. 66 4.71 4.74 { 
k t 7, 962 85 8, 540 2, 2 621 RH 10 », 1 ‘ 
| hum d 7,173 ‘ 4 +, 500 sS ww s 4 " aoa y ‘ ( ‘ j 40, OOF 
‘ end « 
i 25, 967 8 6, 098 4, 928 179 1. 198 1, 059 808 8, 201 6, 639 4, 18 
] i I ( 51 7 44 s i‘ 27 65, dat 7 s4 i 1, SOS ae mn ’ "4 . y 47, 11K 
2 $39 } Ss, Z2ZY 4 f : , ; ” 
oO 2 ” { 2 “ 620 &, QRS 26, 248 f | 2 2, Bod | 70 4, Jt 28. 807 
| | 
‘ 159 131 115 | 115 |} 117 | 8 6 | 117 118 121 12 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
4 207 29 4 119 4 
» AR , ’ 
4 
] 
® 
{On 











a 


| 
| 
; 
| 


: er 19 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 18 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the |...) 7 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ‘ge Wee J 








GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports, principal grains, including flour and 1 
thous. of bu 41, 906 1 94 . a4 
Barley: 
Production (crop estimate) 
Receipts, principal markets : do 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial - cecigias 1 i] i f 424 
On farms owe d 
Exports, including malt ‘ do 1, 57 162 2,614 2, 65 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
No. 2, malting_.....................dol. per bu 1. 55 i i74 
fee i 1. 447 if 


Corn: 
Production (crop estimate) mil u 
Grindings, wet process f bu 1, 197 
Receipts, principal markets a 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 

Commerci: 1 1 ( } { 
On farms 
Exports, including till thou 

Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white (Chicago) dol. per bu 149 14 164 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) i l 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all gra: 1. 272 
Oats: 
Production (crop estimate) n t 1, 49 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Comme orcial. __. naan 
On farms - 
Exports, including oatmeal d 3. 
Price, wholesale, No, 3, white (Chicago 
10] r bu 7 yl 741 


thou f bu R RAI ) } l 5. 311 


Rice: 
Production (crop estimate) thou ! 
California: 

Receipts, domestic, rough thou fl , 946 { 3 53, 677 7, 300 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 2 1 7 1, 904 18, 049 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned er 
of month : thou f lt 63, 368 15, 769 ' 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 
Receipts, rough, at mills_thous, of bb]. (162 It yy € 1x +4 684 
Shipments from mills, milled rice. thou 22 f 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned eaned 
basis), end of month thous. of Ib 574, SOF I 134 ] 79 
Exportst....- o 117 { f 2, 254 69, 715 
Imports é i ) { 10 
Price, W holesale, head, clean (N, O.)_. dol. per l 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu 149 
Receipts, principal markets I 1,714 
Stocks, commercial, dome sstic, end of month_d 5, 37 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) di l. per bu 1 


Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), total 
Spring wheat 
Winter wheat_- . I } 
Receipts, principal ms irkets ous, ¢ 534 17 2 14, 067 
Disappearance, domestic 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat) l 169, 4 6, 144 t 12, 271 
United States, domestic, total” 
Commercial lo 7 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehouse 
thous. of t 2 { 
Merchant mills 
On farms ) S1, 6 


Exports, total, including flour 

Wheat only. iene Siti ] ' 71 

Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapo 
dol. per I 2. 47 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City 2. 282 8 ' 
No, 2, red winter (St. Louis ) 2 } . 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades 2 7 5 
Wheat flour: | | 

Production:t } 

| aa RS thous. of sack 00 It 23, 099 } ‘ 

Operations, percent of capacity 82 x 

Offal hort tor 138, OOK 
Grindings of wheatt thor bu 52, 8 S 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 

thous. of sack 

Exports 8 8 
Prices, wholesale: 

Standard patents (Minneapolis 

dol. per sack (10 169 


Winter, straights (Kansas City lo 


r Revised. 1 Revised.estimate De 
o'The total includes wheat owned by the 
tRevised series. Data for rouch r 
count changes in milling practices; r 
published later. 
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9, 683 


562 


638 


46 
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Jul 
August } 
} 
| 
104 RR 
24, 94 { “ 
{ 8 
6. 410 ee RRR 
0. fh "7 
22, U4 { } 
s My 
1) 2 ’ 
re 38 
94, 804 s ) 
0, 09 9 
6,719 i 
637 678 8 
68, 74 is 6.4 
64, 9O9 108 in 
wi Q 
s ‘ zt Se 
f 1 10 89, 34 
y / 
Hi 
s4 
f 2 
1 ‘ 
1, 384 128 
fi it 
) 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO— 











| 
j 
LIVESTOCK 
( 
S rected 
( us. Of a Hl4 s4 } 
. ( ] f V4 
Re ‘ sf f 
C to 8 corn-belt States de 161 4 
Pr esalt 
rs (Chicage dol. per 100 It 0. 71 26. 78 24. 35 22. 25 
, stocker i feeder (Kansas City)..do 24. 52 23. 2 22. 15 21. 25 
( es, vealers (Chicago) do 30. 80 ). 7 2. i 10. 38 
Hk 
S] ter (Federally inspected 
thous. of animal 6, O89 77 4, OR 
Re principal markets do 3 FOR ¢ 2 562 
Pr 
v e, average, all grades (Chicago 
dol. per 100 Ib... 22. 68 21.01 19. 4¢ 19. 44 
H n ratio 
jual in value to 100)b. of live hog-- °17.2 17.2 16. 1 17 
She, 1 lamt 
” Slaughte Federally inspected) 
thous. of animals_.} 1, 444 1, 329 1, 235 1, 046 
Rece principal markets do 1, 786 139 1, 38€ 1, 092 
Ship ts, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 367 15] 74 
Prices, wholesale 
Lam! average (Chicago dol. per 100 Ib_. 25. 12 25. 12 24. 75 24.7 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha) do 23. 01 23. 31 (i (i 
MEATS 
Total t neluding lard 
Pr I pected slaughter mil. of Ib... 1, 691 1, 890 1, 757 1, 408 
St i storage, end of month do ; 612 879 049 1, O83 
> Export do 28 64 4¢ 59 
Be 1 veal 
Pr tion (inspected slaughter thous. of Ib 635, 429 t $68 H49, 198 583, 48¢ 
Stoc torage, end of month do....] 126, 287 70, 58 4 158, 24¢ 
Exports do 447 . 135 4 
Price, esale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, good 
HK 0) It New York do] per Ib 480 44 11) SHS 
a ' Pr I pected slaughter thous. of Ib 61, 66 8, 33 20 17, 548 
e, end of month do 23, 305 26, 209 22, 466 19, 57 
Pork I lard, production (inspected 
thous. of lt 993, 960 1 74 2, 632 777, 258 
Pork l ard 
Pr n (inspected slaughter do 752, 254 s fi 2 563, 44¢ 
St i storage, end of month de 310, 706 i 85, 21 611, Los 
Exp do 1,51 i 0 O7t 
Prices, ¥ lesale: 
Hams, smoked (Chicago) - -. dol. per Ib 57 } | BAe 
Fr ns, 8-10 lb. average (New York)_do 45 i 12y 457 
Misce 1 eats and meat products, stocks, cold 
f month 
} T thous. of lt 42, 312 8, OS 64, 021 62, 13¢ 
Cal eat ind sausage and sausage-room 
thous. of It 52, 44 8,863 | 46, 062 51, 980 
Lard 
Production (inspected slaughter do } 176, 282 2 is 212, 810 6, 573 
Stock i storage, end of month a 77, 021 ‘ ) 160, 610 174, 628 
Ex a 15, 117 1 12 3, S21 42 7 
Price esale, refined (Chicago) dol. per Ib. 21¢ ) 171 2 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
s Pou 
Rec markets thous. of It 63, 536 4 l 22, 069 19, 959 
orage, end of month do 171, 472 160, 834 18, 418 131, 496 
r ale, live fowls (Chicago) dol. per It 3065 if 10) 28 
Egg 
Prod in wantin millior 156 4, 008 41, 567 4,815 
Dr roduction thous. of lt 927 4 2, 431 6, 846 
rage, end of month 
thous. of case 444 159 152 144 
Fr thous. of lt 139, 298 104, 932 71, 532 58, 621 
Price ile, extras, large (Chicago) t 
dol. per do 636 { if 435 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Car y manufacturers thous. of 77, 29 64, Y2t 187 1, S7t 
{ 
! OT long to 13, 958 24, 698 sé 2%. 27 
Pr e, Accra (New York)_ dol. per i] 7 yt 203 
{ 
Brazil, total thous. of | S44 ‘ 4 ) 
1. 205 SQ 843 S90 
\ United States do 1, 259 x2 n 929 
l do 1, 851 2, 560 2 1, 667 
Pr e, Santos, No. 4 (New York) | 
dol. per lt Zit ia «iV 268 
5 ports thous. of Ib 49, 699 29, 53 28, 077 29, 083 
e end of month do 158,008 | 15 i 27, ¢ 04 Ss 
Department of Agricultur ita rej 
. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics 
1948 and ene pte notes are shown in the 
Supplement to the Survey 


1949 Statistica 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUL«¢ 


Sugar 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of mont! 
thous 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw ba 
Production and receipts 
Production 
Entries from off-shore 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
Deliveries, total 
For domestic consumpt 
For export 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of 
thou 


Exports, refined sugar 
Imports: 
Raw sugar, total. 
From Cuba 
From Philippine Islands 
Refined sugar, total 
From Cuba 
Price (New York): 
Raw, wholesale. ._.-.-- 
Refined: 
Es 
Wholesale........... 
Ten, GAPOTE. ... .nccesccu« 


TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate 


Stock, dealers’ and manufacturers’, et 


total 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf 


Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, 


laneous domestic 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tobacco 
Exports, including scrap and stems 
Imports, including scrap and stems 


Manufactured products: 


Production, manufactured tobacco, total 


Chewing, plug, and twist 
i Ena 
ea s 

Consumption (withdrawals): 
Cigarettes (small): 

:.. Saar 
Tax-paid eS 
Cigars (large), tax-paid 


Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-p 
h " 


Exports, cigarettes 5 


Price, wholesale (composite), cigarette 
destination ate ae dol 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skins 


Calf and kip skins___- thous 


Cattle hides > 
Goatskins 
Sheep and lamb skins 

Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packers’, 8 to 15 1b 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy, nativé 


LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip-- 
Cattle hide.......... 2 thou 
Goat and kid_. 





Sheep and lamb-_....-.---- 
Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides 
Offal, including belting offal 


Upper ieather thou 


Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery 


Chrome calf, black, B grade, compo 
| 


r Revised » Preliminary 


! Corrected monthly figures are not 


2 Revised estimate. 3 December 
J This series continues data in the 
8,618 short tons, respectively 
Note FOR LUMBER SERIES, p. 8 
January 1949, 


Minor revisions for total lumber pr 
number for January-July 1948 and rey 
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1949 
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OO 
ar 
> O70 
19 
, 102 0. 563 
8, 217 6, 606 
21, 740 16, 625 
& AAR 6, GIR 
9, 747 7, 311 
3.4 2, 396 
3, 236 2, 155 
32, 849 25, 806 
519, 509 422, 496 
2, 583 16, 625 
611 1, 449 
6. 862 6. 862 
1, 942 14, O82 
i4 4] 
103 27 
+. OK 19 
Uf > 70) 
42) iS. 
214 209 
877 71 
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s, OS 2, 364 
2, 419 1, 834 
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1948 919 
Unless wise stated, statistics through 
1944 descriptive tes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Sup; nent to the Survey 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
Lt rHER MANUFACTURES 
“1 Q > 
" ‘ , > > 
1 & we ‘ ‘ 
( ‘ , ‘ 
k k blucher oxfotr 
LUVIBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
Ex | Q 29, 00 ' 15, 09 1, 421 i 49 i . ‘ 44, 549 
ro t 148 2 Jt v 4,18 8, O7 12 } 852 2 " 7 
r Manu rers Associatiol 
Dr tal? mil. bd 2 § 2 9 258 2 O57 2 658 2 ¢ 9 9 g 9 432 
: i 620 609 450 68 7 114 42% i 
1o 2, 195 2 O02 1.649 1.60 2. vor 2. 2 2 2 2, 019 
C talt io 2 540 9 8 > 2) 1, 946 ) 2, 625 2 ¢ 9 729 ) j 
ty lo 5R2 4s Tf 378 16 407 40 aR 79 
do 1, 958 8 1, 644 1, 568 2 2, 218 2, 24 1, 992 
Ss tration yeras), end E ae 
I alt nil bed. ft 7, 140 7,4 7,4 7, 515 7, 679 7, 67 { t 7, 859 
| ' do > 253 2 30 2 338 > 406 2 512 2 482 2, 490 2, 548 2, 582 
: 10 4, 887 5 108 117 109 5 167 5 129 2 298 5 277 
SOFTWOODS 
T) 
' I wil rT M bd. f 5, 427 52, SO. 24 2 25, 943 28, ¥14 24, 251 oy, ¢ ( 20, 594 
do 79 8, Sot 7, 970 12, 326 17, 407 11, 837 4, 30 1, OS 4,852 
B otk do 5,048 24,0 6, 602 13, 617 11, 507 12, 304 25 7, 92 15, 742 
) R yi 2 x 4 x If 
d per M bd. ft 75. 449 70. 78 6 7 67.8 68. 316 68 8 Hs 64. 680 
t R hetter. F.G..1 i’ RI 
lol. per M bd. f 3. 650 133. 654 GOK aS. OS 128. 71 127. 958 2. oo 8. 008 114. 660 
Or nil. bd 93 6 O7 539 738 (tn ) x 
Or f ntl i 72 2 3 282 307 Zit 2t 228 
. d 71 739 604 98 70 6 8 
dk 681 64 2¢ ty 71 69 i 
entration yards), end 
mil. bd. ft 1. 616 77 1.809 1, 802 772 4 1. 732 
" \ rod M bd. ft 1, 672 842 ) O7F 9, 209 " it 2 848 ) O28 
r do ? 4 74 2 3, 218 4, 331 2, ¥. ) t 016 
k ntlines. ets d 9 14 7 ” f 2 6. O81 7. 060 4, 41¢ 6, 4 f ) 6,012 
Z vf rs 4 
j per M } 71) 2RG 69. 872 7. 292 ( Th 64. 167 62. 0 | — ) ». 479 
1 better, F. G x4 { 
i per M 1. ft 2. 764 2 49.144 $8. 409 465. ¢ 44 42. Sf ) { 139. 200 
WW - 
( 1. f l 155 i sO 4 i ibe Os4 643 
0 f ith d 611 638 89 531 196 492 448 ) 607 
| 581 122 22 238 tet! 79 619 9 628 
j 449 4 09 ORR 40 9 7, A4 578 
and all nth , 66 67 99 548 1. 529 1. Bae 644 7 1, 763 
I I rosa, board No. 3 = 
S ad er M bd 69. 9 49 ) 68 68.05 67.48 66.8 65. 84 f 62 { 
1" 
( nil. bd is4 2 641 621 770 7 trae tit 612 
O nt { 129 448 47 61 ) O84 24 . 176 
| lo 65 609 2¢ 577 743 y ‘ 513 
l 5 { 59 74 7H 7 { 
~ ( l of montl | 132 s wy MoM 17¥ ys] m4 W4 yy 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
P § tl ‘ 72 Ost 8, 284 $3. 181 76. OF " lf if “t ay 38 
‘ j HO. 8 i] RT 192 70 2 8 279 9 ni ] 7s 
. i 64. 7! G3. GRR 75 204 R4 4 R] ” 6, 148 71,58 6S ¥. 62, 047 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
) M bd Y 2 402 } } | 4. 27 
yr ) ) 8, 75 7 8 7 6.8 
| . { } ( ) 1.17 4 if 
4, 92 { ' 2 VW 1 OO 
) f, ROE 12 i) 7. 85 s ” i,éa s 5, 54 +, DM 
I nar} ! Beginning 1949, data include some t d sawed tir cal 1t be segregated 
i . } } ny r | r In wn her 19 Sg 
p per i I i 
il Ive l er of “other t I wi not I e Aietr 
t re he totals for nd y shoes, because t r bution by 
i tt I ) wiorth ue l ‘ umber serkt 
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2. 468 

2, 001 
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2, 451 

7,914 

2, 003 
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hi. 86 

14. 660 
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Unless otherwise state statistics through 1948 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 1 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
ps Ra =< ] = * 
HARDWOOD FLOORING. Continued 
Oak: 
Orders, new M ‘ Sf { { . S y 8 : 8 
Orders, unfilled, end of month { { { { . ” . 
Production R4 8 { 14 14 { S & 2K 7 ' . { ‘ 
Shipments 5 8 . 64, 869 i 61.8 2 82 61. 691 7 85, 92 ‘ 
Stocks, mill, end of month 8 . 8 78 Si 2 4 239 2 79) 09 ° 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 
IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. advanced mfr 
Exports, total : I ns 281, 097 4 f { 88. 671 if 2 565. 140 696 590, 093 07, 212 09, 644 2 S 
Scrap 27, 498 7 », 244 217 114 (), 866 84, 052 27, 342 { "), 222 
Imports, total] _______- 119, 611 181, 71¢ 284, 142 293, 209 298, 844 184, 289 161, 729 109, 133 46, 133 WO). 667 27 25, 24 
Scrap... -__--. do 70, 886 76, 214 166, 448 199, 846 239, 296 118, 839 127. 67 91, 838 59 359 13. 207 G1R IRE 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
| 
Consumption, total thous. of short tons 5, 656 , 615 759 346 5, 223 4, 398 3, 800 4 756 4, 631 1, 664 
Home scrap ! 2, 867 2, 819 2,9 2, 658 2, 722 2, 500 2, 241 2, 747 2, 658 768 
Purchased scrap i 2, 789 79 2,844 2, 688 2, 501 1, 898 1, 559 09 1, 97 KOY 
Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total de 792 6, 065 f 5, 882 5, 771 j, 824 5, 748 51 4, 824 340) 
aes do 1, 491 1, 550 1, 48 1, 403 1, 555 1, 751 1, 820 1, 788 1, 531 737 
ET TOR icccntcomeeneunensdee a “ae 4, 301 4, 51 4, 54 4,479 4, 216 4,073 3, 928 t 293 3, 60: 
| 
Ore | 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Production. :...........- thous. of long tons 8, 577 3, 675 2, 921 2, 882 4, 335 9, 889 11, 865 12, 923 12, 531 11, OS¢ ), 164 7, 092 
Shipments. . aes lo ), 329 2, 698 1, 498 1.610 2 799 10, 910 12, 549 13, 750 13. 696 12. 582 12] | a 
Stocks, end of month do 4, 455 5, 43 6, 8 8, 107 9, 64 &, 623 7, 939 7,112 6, 172 RATE } 4, 45 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake ports do 7, 239 l 0 499 8, 868 11, 656 12, 162 | 12, 768 11,31 $61 
Consumption by furnaces 1 7, 058 7, 351 uM 6, 992 7, 735 7, 322 7, 277 6, 249 | 5, 258 711 i 877 ? 
Stocks, end of month, total 45, 16K 1, 460 "4 24, 981 17, 308 17, 803 21, 508 27, 696 35, 064 40, 811 ‘ ‘ i 7 7h 
At furnaces ( 89, 47 4, 557 882 91 811 15. 050 771) 19 973 24. 957 1° 493 6 084 ‘ 0’ 50 ~' L46 
On Lake Erie docks ic 5, GO 4,9 { 170 2 258 3 2, 235 2, 739 | 3 57] 4. 728 132 ‘ 
Imports i 634 88 | Rt 60 650 642 O4t ()2 8 tf * 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese conter 
thous f 3 48 hn 37 60 42 | it ) $4 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures | 
Castings, gray iron: 
Unfilled orders for sale thous. of short tor 2, 407 s4 857 1, 639 1, 44¢ 1, 243 1, 087 1, 032 1, 048 980 
Shipments, total $ 87 1, 07 29 867 16 | 697 872 R81] 
TS Ee ea 567 467 439 455 | 342 44¢ 459 ws 
Castings, malleable iron: 
Orders, new, for sale ne short tor ( 2 4, 364 t 8 26, 999 22, 204 4, 307 11, 629 23, 560 24, 147 20, S61 26, 828 y2 2 2 
Orders, unfilled, for sale ; l 146, 422 7, 385 8 318 2 } 94, G58 78, 044 69, 865 70, 796 t ( 2 ’ 
Shipments, total l 77, 194 79, 882 S 66, 744 72, 052 ( 29 54, 572 9, 597 44, 360 8, 121 $8 { 
Lee 41 43, 397 . { 38, 14 728 27, 643 32, 639 23, 216 7 i 8, 58 
Pig iron: 
Production thous. of s! t 9 2 821 531 17 4,819 4.17 1.4 2 2, $22 
Consumption 2 14 { 1 77 4106 ae 4,573 4, O54 1, 604 { ae 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of 1 
thous. of short tor 43 212 52 1, 295 1, 350 1, 525 77 1, 942 | 2. Ol s4 2 . 
Prices, wholesale: | 
Composite dol. per long ton 47. 59 47. 59 { 47. 7 47. 67 47. 55 46. 62 46.62 | 46}. 62 16. 62 46. 68 16. 68 fH 08 
Basic (furnace) 1 it 465, 00 { 46, 46, 00 46. 00 46. 00 46. 00 46. 00 465, Of 46. 00 16. 00 it 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island 46. 5 46. 5 if 16. 50 46. 50 46. 50 46. 50 46. 50 | 46. 50 46. 50 46, 5A it tt e 
| | 
Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures | 
Steel castings: | | | 
Shipments, total_............- hort 16,8 } { 042 38. RRO 119, 9 106, 178 116, 052 78, 710 89, 964 Rf 9 ” 6.4 
For sale, total ea SESS l ‘ l 19, 42 10 7 83, 277 75 71 32618! 0,124 | 4 8 8 1). GS 
Railway specialties.........- ' 8, 73 . 15 0 § |} 6©=-: 23, 834 22, 16. 26, 940 14, 625 18 82 8 { 3 
Steel forgings, for sale: | 
Orders, unfilled, total_.......___- 620 600 ( 9 04, 142 164, 782 411, 601 376 | 311, 92 + 24 RN), 291 RK. & 
Drop and upset l« HOR } { ‘ { 139, 7% $10, 248 79, 673 338, 912 10 | 257, 259 2 31, 84 
Press and open hammer rs. 1c 112, 164 } " 19, 927 13, 894 85, 109 72, 689 6 1, 664 £4, 00 18, 442 ft, 1S2 
Shipments, total do 123, 914 14 24, 58 11, 217 120, 03 104, 30 91, 775 100, 7 | 5, 794 SS, 4 . . 2s 
Drop and upset lo 87,7 1, 48 “ ), 758 85, G86 76, 11¢ 67, 580 77, 87 73, 63) 8 ‘ 
Press and open hammer i t 1, 489 159 4, 049 8, 18D 24, 198 22, 8 2. 164 2 rT 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: | 
Production thous. of short tor 8 8 18] 8, 388 R5 WH) | x " 
Percent of capacityt 18 8 93 -y 4 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel] d 4 { Z i 421 1421 420 42% $2 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing point 
dol. per ’ R 24 . | i R 24 R 24 &. 24 R24 - ~ { 8 24 | g 3 
Structural steel (Pittsburgh) ! ( O35 0350 035 1350 35 03 r 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburgt | 
dol. per } t 42 42 | ), 50 7.2 26. 60 33. 2 23.00 | 21.00 21. OK 97.7 , 8 “ 
} | 
Steel, Manufactured Products | | 
Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types 
Orders, unfilled, end of month thou i 32 RS 82 69 693 200 } 8] { a 
Shipments 2, 307 SI 917 1 12 2, O8 &3 ’ 
Stocks, end of month 4 22 2 2 ( 
* Revised. 
For 1949, percent of capacity is « te 4 
« 
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Unless otherwise st: ted. statistics through 194 
1948 and descript notes are shown in the , 
1s le ent I Ss - Nove ror Febru Mar ' “ft ’ ' Sept ee eo Novem 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey hes } 1 ¥ ure Al via j A - U er her 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 
{ t teel consumed | 
hort tons 266, 139 RH, 272 190, 755 a4 2 7 j {89. TO4 ‘ { 4 
do sé { + 810 12% 4a "), RON {7 208 IS » i Ry fF 4s ?. 
. ke 79. 59 46:2 64. 378 15 g RX ) " ) M. 436 ) 
) 930). 872 631 T RO 69. 194 8 { 9 f ong 444, O71 #0 9 529 
‘ y ’ 82 43 R33 768 7 74 1x ) x74 
thot | gross 21, 589 23, 824 | 22, 316 23, 408 3, 42 2 } 26, OS4 9, 709 2 1, Ue 
} 
8 pment | j | 
thous. of short tons f 5 520 6, 306 57 2 77 4 5 4. 918 4. 27 " i 
t Carbor ! »y 1 74 708 655 757 677 ) 4 432 U 4 s su 
Reinforcing ic 13¢ 139 13 141 134 ‘ 12 62 
t ao 204 28Q 0S 22 x ) 12 130 12 @ . 
de f 611 wS4 f ‘ f ‘ 648 f 21 
de G58 608 500 619 “ 464 48 { 
do ” R] 179 199 19 189 ” ho ] 
lo 1, 47¢ 12 $f l 1, 437 1, 26 7 ‘ l 
I do 65 I 64 1M 170 144 I { i 
I le 14¢ 14 5 14f 69 155 ; } ts 
v d 68 14 ‘ 59 304 37 5 x “ "0 + 
late Tf 1 41M 209 0M 29 x) Q 418 ? { S 8 
t 1 t 1 417 4.4 128 14 451 ‘t ‘ t ; wt 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
4 
hor 714 74 u 19, 749 4,852 4, O7F wy 4, IS4 i7 " 10,742 i “) 
( 97 5S 18 18 75. 704 24 9 RO, 765 Q9 TF { s 15. ATR 13) 
+ NN y\ 
iv re { 29 N47 702 o 
4 ] t } p ’ + : 
I f t4 is. 4 2.9 oy t 4 i i ! 
1 1 ¢ . 97.2 o7 33.8 91.4 gf { vi ' 
; & ; ( 125.4 05. 7 ® % s 8 ¥j. 2 i 
i 19.2 4 , R0). 7 92. 4 7 127.8 49 f ) i 
| pe } 4) { it $4 | ] 2 2 Pm Js ~ 
| 
. } Dy | 
f 1, 318 8 { 6, 74 77, 87 2, 657 $ 6.9 a | 8 Oe 60, 180 
hart ¢ g { 138 7h. 941 7. 12 } R9 81. 258 62. 449 62. 2 64, 87K 69. O52 50) 8 
i ¥ &. 208 R0, 27 RR If 13.8 ) \ &5. G38 8 » 049 RH, RAD Q? 6x 
} ) 2 9 4 17. RF { 6. 134 f { ‘ 1 Ox ) ! | & 102 % 146 
j RO, 756 oO x } 83, S4 68, 45 75, 494 28, 44 2.8 3, 80 14, 404 130, 2s 
f re le 63t 2 } 1(), ¢ ] 4! 11, 248 14,9 iv S, OY. 1,214 1, 38s 
14 9 i» ”"y > 16 (4. 414 48. 457 { is { OQ 4 s 
, & ( RON p O7, Re 429 9 14 114 j 2 i ) 2 
a os ») 209 9 492 9 nm ‘ { 14 uM » { 2. ) 
t N.¥ l p 2 2 2318 214 7 { 71 | 173 TT 
} ; f { ‘ "0 f 24 19 89 7 V2 7, x ru { my ) 
' re } s 9 On } 8 8.7 R347 i ” 2 1 20. 49 ; my 
j 47 29 { 44 47 4 } Jno 24 } 0 ) | 
14 4 i 4s | } ri 18, 057 ; ‘ } 1, US i } in, ie 
l¢ 4 ~Q 44, 45 | 41, 652 ® SHS 6. 74 9 t 804 ) ) ‘ ® 
1,102 4 { x ‘ s { 6, 7 { +4 4 l s b 1 ih, ‘ 4 
} New ¥ " 
j , } 9 ) P1K R9] f “ 3 ) 
fr ntent | 
! aF 5 {, 28 1, R59 33. 250 *, 434 in » 227 RQhé », D4, ” 150 
| 
long ton 244 i 11 1 82 Wit 24 if 129 7 ; 
de 179 a 4 HOF 4 461 { , 4 DORK 4 186 yO) (4 4, S52 2 
‘ tot 1§ j iT Wi4 } 274 ) 827 $1. M02 4 2 { Hi). ¢ ’ t » 70 
} 46). 454 24 124 2 1uy 27. WO3 f f ‘ 14¢ 2 7), & Hy q ) 
in 13. 610 4 492 | {, 628 13. 699 AM 0. 58 } } 414 > 
( t i 2, 83 4, 194 77 2, 443 { 1,2 s s 210 2, 332 24 4, 8% 
24 x7 y. ” & 7Y s 44 42 ‘ a0) | 34 6, 458 s 
3 y in . } 1 0300 () a 1 ooo O200 ” c eK 1. 0300 0209 IATZ 11 
: | | 
\l ( rable ne wt ton O05 { 2 O36 60, 980 8, 285 54. 791 "a 40. 064 14, 4835 r 41, 863 $7, GSS 
| | 
S | 
! 71, 195 y ¥ 75. 81 78. 121 21 7 7 WO 74, 569 73, 819 7 12 64, 399 
; lo 6. 142 7 2 76H. 234 71, 017 5 13 52 689 fh, GOK 72. O80 74, 339 70. O77 1, 76l 
lo 66, 211 67. GOOF ( 4 51, 381 35, O48 5. 56 14, S27 62, 443 OS, bod HO), 220 43, GOS 
S tl lo 19, 484 HA) 848 "), 429 28, 204 5), 982 830 82,919 85, 408 84, S55 85, 203 07, 841 
i e Western (St. Louis 
dol per I} 1679 “ry ma | i7T*) 1706 | 1406 1TRR "0 Na86 1000 Oo na32 (way 
I t content short tons 32, 323 20, 16 24, 952 13, 044 21, 213 20), O66 36, 484 ; ‘ 21, 113 24,756 | © 23, 108 2), 547 
efinir nd export do 2 609 4, O57 1, 966 | 2,211 | 4090 5, 447 9, 025 | 6, S73 5, 669 3, SOY 1, 692 1, 109 
nsumption 
oO ntent do 17, 073 919 g O30 5.014 | 7, 606 7.004 19, 868 093 5, 747 9, O41 | 8, 265 | 4,931 
B } ete do 12, 641 10, 189 11, 947 5,819 9, 517 6, 625 7, 591 8, 568 9, 697 10, 97¢ r 13, 241 14, 507 
i | 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT | 
ELECTRIC | 
| | | ' 
B r rs and convectors, cast iron | | 
Boilers (1 1 square 
Shiy t thous. of Ib 21, 223 14, 192 10, 632 8, 239 7, 127 6, 042 8, 528 13, 1 14, 265 27, 270 a3, SY $f, USO 
Stock nd month do 64, 465 69. 092 81, 260 90, 152 100, 759 105, 574 112,115 109, 624 101, 842 89, 724 74, 863 61,51 
I 
S thous. of sq. ft 5, 191 s, 32 2, 404 1, 823 1,412 1, 305 1, 510 2, 221 2, 747 4, 130 5, 363 5, 970 
~ fr th do 195 5 101 7.179 9 226 11, 896 13, 833 14, 803 13, 70¢ 12, 068 10, 485 * 8,548 6, 491 
Preliminary Beginning July 1949, figures exclude data for one secondary plant included previously a? te marked “§.” 
; tocks represent those available for industrial use; data for December 1948 reflect a considerable transfer of | trategic stock pile 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APPARATUS, ETC.—Continued 


Boilers, range, shipments 

Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Shipments -_____-. 
Stocks, end of month 


Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, ex: 


Shipments, total 
Coal and wood__. 

Gas (ine. bungalow and combinati 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil 
Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, t 

Coal and wood._ 

Gas... , 

Kerosene, gasoline, and fue! oi! 
Warm-air furnaces (foreed-air and gra 

shipments, total_. 

Gas 

Oil 

Solid fuel 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipment 


ix 
x 
z 
x. 
> 
t 
x 
x 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarter 
Blowers and fans, new orders tl 
Unit heater group, new orders 

Foundry equipment (new), riew orders, 

net 


Furnaces, electric, industrial, new order 


Unit__- 
Value. 


Machine tools, shipments M5-4 


Mechanical stokers, sales: 
Classes 1, 2, and 3- 
Classes 4 and 5: 
Number 
Horsepower. _- j 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and r 
orders tl 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement or 


Domestic electrical appliances, sales | 
Refrigerators, index 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type 
Washers. ._- 

Insulating materials and related produ 
Insulating materials, sales billed, in« 
Fiber products 

Laminated fiber products, ship: 


Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper 
Shipments of vulcanized product 


Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, s 


Motors and generators, quarterly 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induction motors, 
New orders 
Billings. 

Direct current motors and generator 
New orders tl 
Billings 








COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production ....thous. o 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end 
thous. of 


f 


Exports_.....-. ; 
Prices, composite, chestnut: 


ie Pees dol. per s 


SE 


Bituminous: 


Production. - --- lL 
Industrial consumption and retail deliv« 
thous. of 
Industrial consumption, total 
Beehive coke ovens 
Byproduct coke ovens 
Cement mills 
Electric-power utilities 
Railways (class I) ear 
Steel and roiling mills__------- 
Other industrial§__.........--- 
Retail deliveries. ......--..-.-- 


r Revised. » Preliminary. ' Dat 


figure strictly comparable with January |! 


o'The number of companies report i 


g 
§Data for coal-mine fuel are included 


hort t 


ries 


hort t 


a begint 


949 





t ton 4, 68 +. 499 2 2. 927 37 i. f2 t 405 >. 403 3. 92] 707 2 2 r4. 9 


do 793 R59 878 812 849 714 621 


do 6, 210 8 RO9 9, 47 8, 567 9, 784 6,131 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


995 R25 
; 53 

640 666 649 670 
! y 7, 167 7, 347 6, 330 6, 142 
10 7. 655 7, Tif 7, 498 6, 628 6, 565 6, 121 5, 892 
263 


, 046 


10 11. 047 10, SOF 10, 819 ) 638 9, 9I8 8, 301 





ing January 1949 are t strictly ymparable with earlier figures because of a reduction in the numbe f reporting é Decem bet 


$15,844 
rinning the second quarter of 1949 


follows: Direct current, 28; polyphase induction, 32. 


other industr 
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S-36 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS January 19560 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1948 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the § , ee Pia mat ie a . 
1949 Seatictionl Supplement to the Survey | ~*) ~ Janu = Marcel 4 pril Ma Jur July August “i Octot iss “4 
wy 7 ’ aT , ‘ ‘ . 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
Refined petroleum products—Continued 
Motor fuel: 
All types: 
Production, total. __- thous 78, 44 83, 279 Si 7 71 7 79, 025 77, 157 82, 162 79, 383 82, 953 82, 232 s 10 83, 18 
Gasoline and naphtha from crude petr 
leum.-.-_- eee thous. of t 69, 588 1, 268 7 924 69, 984 68, 432 72, 90 7, 603 73, 740 73, 069 if 73, 62 
Natural gasoline and allied product i 2, 91 13, 47¢ 18 81 12, 783 12, 346 12, 47¢ 11, 964 12, 479 13, 054 
Sales of |. p. g. for fuel, etc., and trar 
of cycle prodnets_.____- thous. of bbl 4, 059 4, 4¢ { 948 742 621 219 3, 184 3, 266 891 4, OOF 4, 400 
Used at refineries paiakatene do 6, OF 7,14 6.314 6, 577 6. 399 7. 241 7. 296 7, 269 7.319 { g 20] 
Domestic demand . do 72, 560 2, 162 § 7, 934 73, 118 75, 279 81, 622 83, 338 82,118 84, 632 s " 9, 2 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: | 
Finished gasoline, total 10 87, 27 95, 422 108, 544 117, 49¢ 118, 822 117, 020 113, 164 106, 068 103, 867 97, 724 14 06, 194 
At refineries 1 19, 580 55, 051 f 73, 2 74, 70¢ 70, 817 65, 988 60, 871 8, 740 55, 281 27 
Unfinished gasoline i 8 { g 8 8, 558 8 62 & 331 8, 438 7, 973 7, 350 y } 
Natural gasoline and allied products do 5, 857 79 2 7,028 7, 40 7, 253 7, 418 7,031 7, 668 7, 391 6, 92 
1 ea ‘ thous. of bbl 2, 46 75 ( 74 3, 406 64 3, 668 205 1,913 77 47¢ 
Prices, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma 
dol. per ¢ 19 ”) 099 09 09 100 100 10 oo x) yON 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y.) i 188 R8 ) 191 191 196 196 i} 196 19¢ 196 i" ) 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities do } 201 201 04 204 204 204 (4 03 201 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total. ........._- thous. of b 4, 287 $ { 67 805 97 951 4,132 3, 614 4, 036 718 
100-octane and above_______ 1 ' 2, 74¢ 3, O78 106 125 3, 039 2, 735 2, 954 2,8 2, 844 
i i  aaas 7 8 7,401 7, OFF 7, 357 fi, 852 6, 841 16, 584 6,179 171 f 
100-octane and above_._____. 433( 123 3 500 088 144 156 782 817 
Asphalt: 
Production...._..___. 2 76 Si 26, TH ( 00 798. 900 899. 100 934. 000 O18. 700 Myo M 
Stocks, refinery, end of month. Ri rR " 145. 20K 0 00. 000 4,000 |1, 247. 100 044. 700 IR. 40) 
Wax: 
Production. tl 7 8, 6 K rm 69, 160 72, 520 73, O80 64, 120 66, 640 . 19, 68 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 1, 28 8, ( 136, 64 1, 680 140, 56 18, 680 148, 400 139, 720 
Asphalt products, shipments: 

Asphalt roofing, tota! thous 1, 708 8 69. { $, 19% 1, 506 4,273 {82 HS 7 
Roll roofing and cap sheet: 

Smooth-surfaced _ 1 2s W008 } 02 189 19] 77 88 267 118 iY 
M ineral-surfaced I ) s 8 84 Nt O7t 807 i 100 } ? { 
Shingles, all types__- l 253 1 807 2, 484 2, 308 2, S84 2, 206 
Asphalt sidings. -__.___- ) . ‘ 4 8 90) 181 2 R9 257 
Saturated felts__. hort ), 384 2 { { 8 H 42, 232 87 l 8%, 198 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: 

Receipts thous. of cords (128 X 48 644 1, 628 rt 151 1, 388 8 83 84 

Consumption 827 8 . } 1, 739 12 l 2 1, 330 84 808 

Stocks, end of month 1 608 5, 4 2 1,8 1, 877 1,918 i Wi4 

Waste paper 

Receipts. -- 27, 082 197, 2 198, 89 15, 024 19, 123 492, 25¢ 491, 700 $27, 149 2, 539 : { 

Consumption. ! I 7 5 } " 545, 882 25, 914 511, 138 512, 582 419,348 86, 250 { 3 

Stocks, end of month 1o 498 ) 8 {QR RI 481, 050 439. 9R3 418, 706 :07. 963 405, 228 67. 874 rR ay 150 

WOOD PULP 
Production: 

Total, all grades thous 79 1, 057 Ht 5 120) 806 19 1, 146 1, 137 
Bleached sulphate hort t 116, 782 8 19 120, 949 112, 324 116, 830 2,129 104, 061 119, 599 2,819 28, 507 6, 91 
Unbleached sulphate i $17, 27 7 $28 18 B81, 575 344, 744 343, 2 847, 36 307, 177 108, O55 0), 941 15, 22 $14. 208 
Bleached sulphite 1 1 2 8 124 4, 23 56, 712 155, 353 )2 117,955 149, 967 419, 40 f » 20) 
Unbleached sulphite- 76, 24 18 8 8 67, 140 6, 96 8, O88 6, 309 39, 249 57, 5O5 219 f { 76. 589 
Soda ; 12,47 4], 286 { s ), 692 13, 891 1, 40 38, OF 56 | 32, 128 10, 654 844 12, 508 {2 47¢ 
Ground wood -- 19 f 81, 178 17 } 759 180,197 | 1 22 | 166, OO 60,917 | 142,101 7, 057 8 67, 395 12, 186 
Defibrated, exploded, etc 1,344 2 802 2, 375 2, 376 », 282 92 28, 475 | 465, 141 76, 92! “6 O07 

Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of mont! | 

Total, all grades short t 108, 378 4, 126 114, 577 123, 569 39, 626 151, 920 161, 188 158, 496 | 139, 658 14, 948 O3t 
Bleached sulphate l 2 2 l 82 84 12, 819 12, 866 14, 459 17, 650 | 18, 237 ) 12, 047 12. 896 
Unbleached sulphate 14, 228 t 842 580 17, 982 17, 003 13, 224 12, 043 1, 634 8 445 8117 
Bleached sulphite 1 27, 927 21,7 14 27, 809 4, € 49, 803 45, 443 39, 823 38. 045 9 442 
Unbleached sulphite. 1 18, 556 16, 852 ) 20, 486 22, 477 23, 634 26, 711 8, 831 21, 515 17 19, 808 19, 439 

ja___- a i 3, 109 2, 88 88 008 3, 388 3, 463 3, 631 5, 116 1, 668 883 3, 364 ) 992 
Ground wood_.___- i 24, 741 28, 186 1,94 1 8, 616 44,171 46, 778 43, 840 6, 024 Se 27, 492 27, H2¢ 
Exports, al! grades, total lo 4, 423 146 2 147 11, 321 10, 923 17,750 | 22, 487 6, 266 6, 068 | 89 4,510 340 
Imports, all grades, total i 144, 542 7,107 27 11, 366 126, 685 17, 517 143, 365 129, 611 13, 977 135, 280 2 174, 922 7 797 

Bleached sulphate. ___- do 21, 939 2 ) 25, 38 32, 127 27, 690 24, 393 39, 272 6, 635 26, 394 37, 409 8, 009 41, 739 10. 845 

Unbleached sulphate__- do 16, 532 21 2 18, 094 24, 024 3, 459 11, 522 6, 844 14, 309 15, 994 13, 549 848 18, 43 19, 346 

Bleached sulphite___.....__-- do 40, 549 19 6, 28 6, 523 39, 872 25, 193 37, 528 33, 686 35, 027 35, 531 35, 491 16, 12 65, 666 

Unbleached sulphite_ __ do 43, 530 14, 079 29, GOR 72 28, 764 19, 155 24, 941 7, 020 23, 435 30, 430 26), 187 42. 436 5 534 
re do 2, 739 1, 498 1, 5 » 497 2, 352 2, 197 > 100 1, 695 1, 907 2, 351 9 7 2 774 2 763 

Groundwood...__. do 18, 297 28, 724 15, 0 13, 979 13, 784 14, 461 21, 939 15, 629 10, 784 15, 548 18, 193 21, 34¢ 22, 947 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
All paper and paperboard mills: 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short tons 1, 856 1, 753 1, 747 95 1, 712 l, 571 1, 543 556 1, 348 1.749 793 1, 949 
Paper aAbeee do 923 797 887 821 895 826 807 801 717 862 Q81 59 
>aperboard. .....--- do 827 761 762 700 735 695 683 599 579 823 ROR R92 
Building board_. lo 106 102 8 74 81 49 54 56 53 64 & 8 ? 
r Revised. 1 Beginning January 1949, data exclude stock nf line; comparable figures for December 1948 (thous. of bbl ytal, 5.91 ) 2 504 
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( short tons 690, 493 716. 171 707. 112 
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h,w e,f.o. b. mill. dol. per 100 It 11.30 ( 
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( 1 by publishers do 364, 2 63. 698 9 671 
do 7 18 74, 817 62¢ 
I I de 72, 371 73, 584 Oo 
k i I 
ie 7, 713 8, O46 9, 476 
344, 226 I73 | 82 691 
t iblishers | 92, 892 R4 W165 
] t do 416, 984 $07, 527 69, 223 
I roll New York dol. per short ton 100. 00 0.00 | 1) 
Pat National Paperboard A ciation , 
6) new short tons 907, 600 442. 800 783, 700 
0 fille ‘ 1 of onth do r 333. 600 WO 04. 100 
I , tal de r 826, 400 766. 100 769, 400 
I ct ty 04 4 &S8 
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PRINTING 
B a 1umber of editions 911 1, 226 675 
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100), JSS 
$25, 151 
2 ol 
7R. O26 
2, 140 
2,41 

1, 21 
i78, STR 
87, 677 
100. 00 
RAT, OO} 
20. 800 
BAL SDD 
wa) 

i) 


ius 
1,019 
758 

261 

1. 7RE 
O08, 246 
| . 167 
| 28. 619 
si. 2S 
101, 590 
| 14, 363 
18, 426 
27, 885 


rable data prior to November 


1948 are 


shown 


in the 1949 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and oa—are notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipment 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production. 

Percent of capacity 
Shipments 
Stocks, finished, end of month 
Stocks, clinker, end of month ic 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed: 
Production thous 
Shipments 
Price, wholesale, common, composite, f. 0. b 
dol. per 


of standard br 


Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: 
Production 
Shipments. 

Structural tile, unglazed: 
Production ‘ 
Shipments. -- cos 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 
Production 
Shipments, domestic, total 
General-use food: 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tun 
the 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturnabk 
thou 
Beer bottles 
Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet_. 
Chemical, household and industria 
Dairy products 
Fruit jars and jelly glasses 
Stocks, end of month 
Other glassware, machine-made 
Tumblers: 
Production thou 
Shipments _. 
Stocks -- 
Table, kitchen, and householdware, 
thou 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum: 
Imports 
Production 
Calcined, production 
Gypsum products sold or used 
Unealcined 
Calcined: 

For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters 
Keene’s cement 
All other building plasters 


Lath- thou 
rile ‘ 
Wallboard ¢ 
Industrial plasters 
CLOTHING 
Hosiery: 
Production thous. of dozer 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month ( 
COTTON 
Cotton (exclusive of linters 
Production 
Ginnings§ thous. of runr r bale 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thou 


Consumption 
Stocks in the United States, end of n 
thou 
Domestic cotton, total 
On farms and in transit 
Public storage and compresses 
Consuming establishments 
Foreign cotton, total 


1 Data for wide-mout! 


r Revised. 
‘ 


+ Total ginnings of 1918 crop. 
oIncludes laminated board, reporté 


N 


SURVEY) 


1948 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1948 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Novem- } Deces | Pot " | [own 
1949 St tistical Supplement to the Survey oom” ety January "aan Marct April Ma July Aucu - October Novem 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
| 
COTTON— Continued 
‘ : ( 
\ " 428 122 Hs { 404 72 76H. 84 ‘ 2 ‘ 4 j aN 
l t &, 533 7 ) 1.4 i] ‘ . 24 as te 
; . eine iol. per It 108; , ) 29 mg 90 Oo 3 y | O78 
Pr I v , Average 10 
lo er it 31 22 2 3 De ui 2 z 2 ) OO at "08 
. 
( thous. of bal 116 { 2 119 134 120 1 2¢ 2 10 13 14] : l 
t lo 219 204 18S 159 144 ht) si ~ 44 63 182 4 
i 597 609 671 667 682 660 588 ASK 8 ail | 168 
] 
COTTON MANUFACTURES } | | 
| 
( woven goods over 12 inches in width, 
arter]} mil. of linear vards 2, 261 r 2 257 2. (4 1.4 
Expor thous. of sq. yd 58, 030 116, 046 02, 321 88.172 ) 79 3 74. 31 . 65, BRE 60. O18 Ah. 384 a0. 42 
Im port do > O07 2. 21¢ 2.27 1, 7¢ 2 411 1. 188 1, 6l¢ 649 822 O57 | n~ ( 
Pr 
Mill 1 cents per It 5. 35 33. 99 2.78 :2. 30 1.3 29. 04 28. 7F 27.7 28.18 0. 61 4. 70 6.08 . 
De R-inc! dol. per vd s38 Sie) i348 8 317 t03 v3 103 vs 718) “Ts w) uy 
Pr t . nch, 64 x 60 do 155 158 155 152 146 138 131 | 2¢ 128 44 if ti l 
Sheet sched, 36-inch, 56 x 60 do 174 172 171 170 170 170 168 16 161 | 60 | lf 69 
Cottor r thern, prices, wholesale, mill | 
7/] : te. con do}. per Ib 686 666 659 642 629 612 604 8 600 610 | 620 * 647 
4( ke 10 917 KS RR? RH2 R27 789 77¢ 764 64 772 739 a2 2 
Sp tem spindles | 
A of ust working day, total thou 22.513 92. 043 22 186 21, 950 21, 51 %), 864 20, 93¢ 20, 568 a 7 20, 041 21, 180 21, 450 21, 557 
4 reent cotton lo 91, 231 *) ( X). G27 20, 758 0), 42 19, 801 19, Be l 14 19, O12 1, 747 19, 975 2, 215 2, 314 
S c l hers, tota ofhr 9, 253 ; 2 S, U4 8, 42 } 2 7, 77 7,7 4 YSS &, 827 9, 287 | 1, 540 10, 021 
place hour {ko IR 7¢ ) ai 9 2 7 a) 400 0 
( tor mil. of hr 8, 681 8, 544 8, 425 7, 966 8, 922 7, 442 7, 358 7, 50K 63 8, 267 8, 725 8, 978 ), 442 
Oper ercent of capacit 111.9 4 112. ¢ 112.3 106.8 17.9 93.8 15.8 79. 6 102 115.2 iz 124.8 
= | 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK | | 
I . 
( | 
I mil. of lb 70. 4 69.8 63.5 57.8 | 418.0 2.1 5.8 8.7 (9.2 74.8 74.9 ? 
3 10 1 2 17.8 14.7 7.8 6.2 7.8 0.9 7 { 22.7 24 9 
~ I th 
¥ de 12.3 2 20 2.9 14 19.8 48. ( 11.9 I 4.7 7 
i { 4. ¢ 6. 2 1.7 16. 2 19. 1 20.4 8.9 | 16.5 y 7.8 ‘4 
I thou } » R29 4 344 2 22 1. 82 14 718 07 106 2 168 257 ‘ 
} 
‘ first quality 
! per It 770 77 77 770 77 77 74 7 710 710 
70 ; ) 370 $71 370 st 350 + 3 
] production, quart y 
hous. of linear yard 42,4 12, 663 | ”) { ”) 
I ou t 10 61 1,018 1, 21 423 12 4 4th " 27 2 164 
| hite, 13/1 mo 
yx > OO 2 2. 60 2 60 > 2 60 2 2. 2 60 2 2.60 > i 9 65 
WooL 
{ i ? 
4 thou 29.7 7 0 29 624 OAS 2» 1 7 2 2 2s x 22. 636 20, 244 1m. 160 444 
( ic 16, 6454 0 16, 928 l 76 18, 57 12. 840 2. 24 j 6, 520 ( KS 4 13.0 
Ir io 38, 840 4 42,8 », 745 1, 27 4 2, 118 29, 878 23, O82 8, O4e 30, 252 46, 454 
Price ‘ | 
R : is, SU coured lol perit 1. 750 7uO SU) 1. SO) 1. SOU 1. SOO l x y. 1, OM 25 | 1. 52 j 2 1. 42 
R lo 560 HO HO 560 Sti 0) t 4 4 5 | 45 | 1 j 
\ pmak scoured | | | | 
e lol. per it 1. 61 1. St 1. 92 1. 92 1. 92 1. 862 1.6 1.675} 11.67 1. 675 | 1. 675 | 1. 675 | 1. 374 
! } 
WOOL MANUFACTURES | | | 
| | | 
Ma I ty (weekly average) :§ | | | 
Loo! | 
\ | | | | 
a I juard hous. of active hours 78 77 8 80 75 | 73 | 79 80 | 67 83 79 0 : 
Br do 2, 143 2, 106 2, 153 1, 987 1, 626 1, 543 1, 669 1,746 | 1, 620 1, 960) 1, 926 | » 289 , 
do 29 2¢ 2 27 24 26 28 25 25 30 26 | 37 s 
) | | 
Br do 166 159 172 172 171 158 14 120 70 } 124 125 138 
Nari do 114 10 97 | 88 | 82 7 74 | 60 4] 65 65 | 68 
S | | | 
WW on do 0, 274 SM, 11 82, 547 78, 006 67. 404 | 68, 201 75, 641 | 7¢ 72. 030 RR. 83 ‘82.778 | 92,012 
Wor do 92,615 91, G89 77 | 8, 209 | 73, 066 9, 803 63, Got oY 62, 884 81, 906 r 90. 413 110. 119 
Worst do 160 165 164 | 156 | 142 110 | 115 | 22 145 | 151 176 
Wool vat | | | | 
Prod § thous. of lb 57. 611 66, 898 4, 688 52, 208 59, 435 45, 936 49, 356 60, 495 42, 884 | 56.006 | ~- 68,8905 62. 356 
Kr do 5, 907 6, 958 5, 584 5, 232 6, 485 5.056 4, 996 6, 650 4. 916 6, 544 rs §80 7.624 
W do 85, 709 41, 166 32, 760 31, 176 34, 500 27.056 s1, 254 41,120 31, 124 $8, 416 46, 235 41. 252 
Ca § do 15, 905 8,774 16, 344 15, 800 18, 590 13, 824 13 | 12, (2 6, 844 11, 136 14, 0380 13. 500 
Price vorsted yarn (Bradford 
: lol. per it SW) 3. SH 410 3. 425 3. 425 iy 3.375 ; 3. 375 3. 375 3. 244 2. 850 2.912 








ee 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the eat, 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~ “eb ait 





WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 


Woolen and worsted woven goods, except wi 
felts: 

Production, quarterly, total thous. o 
Apparel fabrics, total 
overnment orders 

Other than Government orders, total__d 

Men's and boys’ d 

Women’s and chiidren’s dc 

1 

; 


f vd 


Unclassified - .____- : di 
Blanketing a eS 
Other nonapparel fabrics ( 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill: 
Suiting, unfinished worsted, 13 oz 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz, 54-ir 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fur sales by dealers thou 





AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments 7 num be 
Exports-- 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total] 
Coaches, total 
Domestic ‘ 
-assenger cars, total 1 64 
Domestic. __. 
Trucks, total__. l 
Domestic ‘ i 


Exports, total lo 2 
Passenger cars__ lo 
Trucks. 

Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 1 

Vans. do 
All other. do 1, 25 
Chassis shipped as such 5 

Registrations: 

New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, total ¥ number 
Equipment manufacturers, total 0 f 
Jomestic.__.---- ‘ do 
Railroad shops, domestic do 2 
Passenger cars, total r do 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
Demnestie. 
Railroad shops, domestic__. 
Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class I), end of month:§ 
Number owned 
Undergoing or awaiting classified re} 


Percent of total on line 
Orders, unfilled_ 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 
Locomotives (class I), end of mont! 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting cla 


Percent of total on line 
Orders, unfilled: 

Steam locomotives, total 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 

Other locomotives, total 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops ) 

Exports of locomotives, total d 
Steam 
Other do 2 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 


AND 


Shipments, total nun 
Domestic. -__.------ do 
| EET 1S ( 





r Revised. 
1 Data beginning May 1949 for aircraft export 


o' Publication of data for military shipments and 
§ Not including railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 


, and beginnings 
1 the total. pre 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
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motor-vehicle exports are not comparable with earlie1 
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: at the United States in the world economy since the cessation of hostilities is here revecled 
1 a work of the balance of international payments. As the official economic record of our 
msactions this basic volume points up the problems which arose from unsettled conditions 
al economic relations and the attempts made during that period fo find a solution for them. 


Miprehensive record of what the United 
feted to and received from other countries 
years of the postwar era. Coverage in- 
mt transactions . . . the exchange of 
. merchandise trade . . . transpor- 

P travel . . . Government and private 
Son investments . . . private and 
2%. private loans and investments . . . 
| . . - international 


Illustrated with charts pt Gilitninieg summary statistical 
tables, this publication is a valuable source of information 
for all who wish to know of the size and scope of United 
States international aid and related programs designed for 
the improvement of world economic conditions. 

As part of the continuing series of publications on the 
international transactions of the United States this bulletin 
together with International Transactions of the United States 
During the War, 1940-45 (price 60 cents) and The United 
States in the World Economy (reprint price 55 cents) 
presents the historical record of United States participation 
in world trade since the First World War. 
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